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} “4 Happy New Year,” 
To you all, readers! We intended writing a most 
exquisite and extraordinary *‘ New Ycar’s Address,” 
to fill up thie page of our paper; and in order that our 
fertile brain might produce something that would im- 

“mortalize our names, we kept the matter concocting 
till the very day of publication, when, lo! on asking 

» the printer how much space had been reserved for our 
Address, he told us only twelve lines! So, gentle 
readera, forgive the disappointment we have occasion- 
ed, and we will, with all sincerity, wish you a very 
‘*happy new year,’’ and do all in our power to in- 
etease your happiness, so long as we may be permitted 
to make our monthly visits. 





A New Year's Gift. 

We print several thousand extra copies of this num- 
ber of the Farmer, and send them as a New Year’s 
present to our numerous unknown friends abroad.— 
We hope they will duly appreciate our kindness; and if 
they will ‘‘please read and circulate,”’ so as to obtain a 
_ few suvscribers thereby, we shall fee] most abundantly 


Our Prospects, 

We last month bade farewell to our subscribers for 
1840, but felt strong assurance that we should soon 
renew our acquaintance. We are happy to say that 
appearances now indicate that our highest expectations 
will be more than realised. The names of our old 
friends, together with very many new ones, are now 
coming in with great rapidity. The success of the 
paper the past year, and the promptness with which 
the subscriptions are renewed, afford the strongest 
possible evidence that our labors are approved by the 
public, and encourage us to persevere with renewed 
energy. 

Our most sincere thanks are due to the many Post 
masters and other friends of agriculture, who have 
kindly assisted us. We hope they may have the hap- 
py consciousness of benefitting others besides our- 
selves, 





Uncurrent Money. 

Bills on solvent Banks in this, and the Eastern 
States, are at par with us. Canada, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, are about 5 per cent. discount.— 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and most Southern, money, 
is about 8 per cent.; and Michigan and Illinoie is 10 
to 12 per cent. 

We hope our friends at a distance will take pains 
to send us the best money they can obtain. We do 
not refuse any of the above, when sent us free of 
postage, and nothing deducted for commission; but the 
amount paid by us for discount during the year, isa 
serious item. 





Subscribers in Canada, 
Should remember that their Postmasters cannot frank 
letters further than the lines; so that we are compelled 
to pay postage on all letters coming by mail from 
there. This we do not mind, if bills not under $4 
are remitted; but on small bills, the postage and dis- 


count together, are too great a sacrifice. 
Subscribers residing near the places mentioned be 


low, may pay their subscriptions to the persons named. 

Kingston—Joun Creicuton, (Chron, & Gaz. 
Office, ) and Cuartes Hearn. 

Port Hope—D. Smart, Post Master and President 
Agricultural Society. 

Toronto—Lxrssurxe & Brotnenrs, James F, Wesr- 
LanD, and Georce Leste. 


Hamilton—Samvurt Kerr, Merchant. 
London—Joun Norvat, (at News-Room.) 


In addition to the above, Postmasters and friends of 
the cause generally, are requested to act as agents 
BATEHAM & CROSMAN. 





To CorresponpeEnTs.—-Several communications are 
unavoidably deferred. Our friends will greatly oblige 


us by writing earlier in the month. 
Acertain corespondent is requested not to at- 


tempt to hoax us by sending articles as original which 
were published under the editorial head of the old 
Genesee Farmer ; nor parts of such articles slightly 





@warded and truly grateful, 


altered. 


. 


Circulate the Petitions!! 

Let the farmers, and friends of Agriculture in the 
Empire State, exert themselves during the present 
month, and send to Albany such an expression of their 
wishes as cannot be disregarded. When the yeoman 
ry of the land speak out on any subject they are not to 
be trifled with. Let our Legislature remember 
that. [2 See page 9. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
*¢ Election is Over.” 

The strife of the contending parties has ceased.— 
And now, that the important question of ‘ who shall 
be our servants?’’ is settled, it becomes an interest. 
ing consideration, ** what shall those servante do on 
our behalf ?’’ 

We have heard much during the past year of the 
distrees occasioned by ‘ tinkering with the currency,” 
of the disastrous results attending ‘‘ odious monopo- 
lies,”” and ‘ Bank aristocrats.” The poor people 
have been greatly pitied by either party, and much has 
been said by way of condolence; much by way of pro- 
mise. There is reason enough for ail this no doubt; 
we have felt enough, and heard enough, and read 
enough to satisfy us that our sufferings is intoierable, 

But now, brother farmers, for fear that all these 
fine professions may not be guile kept in remembrance 
let us, in the most respectful manner possible, remind 
our friends at Albany, that our wants are not yet re- 
lieved; and that while we are very glad to see all other 
necessary objects attended to, we also believe an en- 
lightened policy would require that much more atten- 
tion should be given to the encouragement of agricul 
ture, than has been for some years past. 

Nothing is wanting to secure this desirable result 
but a general alucrity among farmers in circulating pe- 
titions, which it is important to remember should be 
transmitted to the Legislature at as early a day as pos- 
sible. ONE OF THE PEOPLE, 


Clover in Orchards==-Inquiry. 

Messrs. Eprrors—The opinion is quite prevalent 
among farmers, that Clover is. injurious to orchards, 
but I cannot understand why itis so. If any of your 
correspondents can throw any light on the subject, it 


would gratify a subscriber. 
SOUTH WEST. 
Note.—The inquiry of Sours Wesr should have 


been inserted some time since. but was accidently mis- 
laid.—Enbs. 








Meshannocks vs. Rohans. 

Messrs. Enrrors—I have raised, the past season, 
thirty-six bushels of Meehannock potatoes from eleven 
square rods of ground. If any of your readers have 
done better, with Rohens, or any other kind, { should 
like to know it; and if I am beaten, I will try again 
next year. Yours, &c., P. BRIGGS. 





The Annual Meeting 
of the Genesee Agricultural Society, occurs on Tues. 
day, the 2d day of February next. Business of great 
importance will then be transacted, and it is very de. 
sirable that there should be a full attendance. The 
Meeting will be held at the Arcade Houee, at 11 0’. 
clock, A. M. H. M. WARD, See’y, 
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Effects of the Stock on Grafted Fruit. 

A late number of the Yankee Farmer, contains 
some remarks of the editor, relative to the influence 
of the stock on grafted fruit, copied from a former vol- 
ume, in which he lays down the following proposi- 
tions: 

1. ** Stocks have an effect as to bearing years. 

©. Stocks affect the scion in hastening or retarding 
the ripening of fruit. 

3. Stocks produce defects on grafted fruit 

4. Stocks affect the color of fruit. 

5. Stocks affect the quality of fruit. 

6. Stocks have an influence in increasing or decreas- 
ing the size of fruit.”’ 

This subject is not new to horticulturists. Anelab- 
orate article by Dr. Mease of Philadelphia, affirming 
such influence was reviewed by us several years ago, 
in the 3d volume of the Genesee Farmer; but we did 
not think at the time, that the evidence was conclu- 
sive: and we have seen nothing since, to induce us to 
ehange that opinion. Still, we are willing to examine 
the subject anew with fairness and candor. 

We should have been gratified if the editor had giv- 
en in detail, the facts on which he founds those opin- 
ions; but as he has only done so in part, we would re- 
spectfully suggest that if these propositions are true, 
it would not be difficult to prove them by experi- 
ments faithfully recorded, from the commencement to 
the termination, and before witnesses of unexceptiou- 
able charncter. Statements of this kind would have 

a weight that solitary or imperfect recollections can ne- 
ver produce; and more especially where the observations 
are hastily taken, without a thorough examination of 
all the circumstances connected with the subject. 


But we cannot properly omit on this occasion, the 
statement made by Professor Lindley, that ‘‘ no such 
influence can be exercised.’’ He adds: **Those who 
fancy that the Quince, for instance, communicates 
some of its austerity to the Pear, can scarcely have 
eonsidered the question vhysiologically, or they would 
have seen that the whole of the food communicated 
from the alburnum of the Quince to that of the Pear 
is in nearly the same state as when it entered the roots 
of the former. Whatever elaboration it undergoes, 
must necessarily take place in the foliage of the Pear; 
where, far from the influence of the Quince, secre- 
tions natural to the variety, go on with no more inter- 
ruption than if the Quince formed no part of the sys- 
tem of the individual.’ 

This decision is emphatie; and #0 far as we can 
perceive, the reasoning is as clear and conrlusive as 
ean be expected from theoretical considerations alone. 
If there are facts however, that come in conflict, their 
weight must be allowed, and the thecry should then 
be revised and amended. 

Bearing in alternzte years is a habit chiefly observa- 
ble among apple trees; for when the pear, the peach, 
the plum and the quince fail to be regular bearers in 

this ©" garter, the deficiency is to be ascribed to unfa- 
V’ yrable seasons, or the depredations of insects. The 
case is otherwise however, with some varities of the 
apple; and we have supposed the habit was owing to 
the trees becoming through exhaustion, unable to pro- 
duce blossom buds for the next season. In this in- 
deed, we may be mistaken; but of two things we are 
confident; moderate bearers are commonly annual 
bearers; and those that we find unproductive, have 
generally borne profusely in the preceding season. As 
examples, we would name Vedder’s pippins, and the 
Sweet Bough, or Harvest apple. The former is an 
alternate bearer; but the latter bears every year; and 
aa we have half a dozen trees set on as many different 
seedlings, among which we have observed no varia- 
tion in point of regularity, earliness or productiveness— 


we feel at liberty to infer that these stocks have had no 
influence on the grafts. 

But alternate bearers conform to circumstances in 
commencing their biennial course. We had six trees 
of a russet appie, all of the same variety, halfof which 
bore abundantly at one time, and the other half in the 
following year. Now if alternate bearing is caused 
by excess in one season, and we prevent that excess 
by destroying aportion of the blossoms, we shall cer- 
tainly prevent alternate bearing. How then can a 
stock subject to such conformity, induce a graft to al- 
ter its time of bearing? It appears to us, it can- 
not be. 

There are some things in regard to the ripening of 
the same variety on different stocks however, that we 
are not prepared to explain. For instance, we have 
three trees of the Transparent Guigne cherry, one of 
which ripens a week or ten days before the others. 
The late trees stand near together—the other at the 
distance of sixty feet. The subsoil in that part of the 
fruit garden is very variable—small beds of sand in 
some places, and clay and stones in others; but we 
know not what the subsoil is under those trees. Nei- 
ther do we know whether the stocks are all suckers of 
the Morello,* or a partof Kentish* cherry. We may 
ascertain this next season. In the mean time we are 
quite as much disposed to ascribe the difference in the 
time of ripening, to the subsoil, as we are to the 
stocks. 

It is well known however, that stocks have an infla- 
ence on the ripening of wood, and tender sorts be- 
come hardier when graftedon hardy stocks—not be- 
cause the latter exerts any specific influence on the 
former, but because the usual supplies of sap are with- 
held earlier in the season, and the wood has 
more time to mature. The same effect is pro- 
duced when tender shrubs are planted in dry, ste- 
rile, rocky situations. 

In examining appearances out of the usual order of 
things, great care is necessary to prevent us from draw- 
ing wrong inferences. When different trees derived 
from the same parent-varicty, differ in their fruit, per- 
haps the first idea that occurs isa difference between 
the stocks, and the matter is settled too often we ap- 
prehend, without further examination. But let us not 
deceive ourselves. If the stock affects grafted fruit, 
its action must be regular, every year alike; for hav- 
ing neither leaves nor branches, it is less subject to vi- 
ciesitude than any other part of the tree; and therefore 





no variation in the flavor, shape, or color of the fruit, 
cnn be justly ascribed to the stock, except it be regu- 
lar 2nd every yearalike. Ifitis not s0, we must 
search for some other cause; and even if it is so, there 
may be aicether cause. Several years ago, we had the 
Washingtow plum of a light but splendid red. The 
tree however, uever produced fruit of that color either 
before orsince. ‘The cause therefore could not be in 
the stocks. 

Again—we have three trees of the September pear 
(Summer Bon Cretien?) growing on pear stocks; 
and several branches of this fine veriety on a Spitzen- 
burgh apple tree. About nine years ago, the latter 
bore pears that were redder, and sourcr, and more as- 
tringent, than the fruit from the other trees; and we 
fancied that the Spitzenburgh had imparted some of its 
qualities. The cause appeared very plain. Could it 
be in any thing but the stock? Yes—they never bore 
such fruit before or since; and the pears are as yellow, 
and as sweet, and as pleasant, as any that are produ- 
ced by the other treee. Thestock therefore could have 
had no agency in the matter. 

We have two trees of the Summer Bell pear. For 
several years past, one has borne large fair fruit, chang- 





*These two sorts as stocks, are well adapted to test this 
questiond ean 


“ - 








ing from green to yellow as it ripens,—while the other 
tree has produced reddish pears, but co knotty, astrin. 
gent, and unpaletable, that we have consigned them to 
the hogs; and year after year there was no improvement, 
Well, what stronger proof can be wanted that the 
stock affected the graft?—Not too fast. That tree has 
begun to bear better fruit; and we have no donbt of 
its final recovery though the disease we can Neither 
name nor describe. 

The large White Currant is a delicious frnit; and 
we have had some dozen or fifteen bushels planted in 
a row, all from the same parent-variety, but about ong 
half of them bear fruit very superior to the others 
much sweeter and more juicy or melting; and every 
visitor who has tasted them, concurs in this opinion, 
And they are regularly so, every year alike. Well, 
is not this a clear proof of the effects of the stock on 
the graft? —No—they have no stocks—they stand op 
their own roots. . 





Culture of the Peach Tree. 

It has been mentioned by writers on the culture of th 
peach tree, that hot water poured round the trunk at 
the surface of the ground, will destroy the worm. We 
have not yet tried it, but we intend to do 80; and in the 
mean time we would suggest to our readers, that it 
may be done at any time during the winter or spring 
when there is no snow and the soil is unfrozen. We 
think the work would be more thoroughly done how. 
ever, if the gum be first removed, so that the hot wa. 
ter may enter the habitation of this insect. 

Soot has been found excellent for this tree. In one 
case that has come to our knowledge, its pale leaves 
were changed into a dark green by this application 
round its roots; and though the effect may in part have 
been caused by the destruction of the worm, it has 
doubtless, acted also as a manure. Those who have 
stove pipes to clean and peach trees to cultivate, should 
save the soot for this purpose. 

One of the most deplorable conditions that a peach 
tree can be placed in, is to stand ina meadow or grass 
ground which is annually mowed. Sometimes we see 
them in door-yards where the grass grows strong, but 
where neither pigs, nor sheep nor cattle, are allowed to 
enter. A halfstarved tree however, is no ornament in 
front of a house; but we will not find fault with- 
out proposing a remedy. Cultivate a circle round 
each tree, of two or three feet in diameter; and hoe in 
manure from the stable, the hog pen, the hen roost, 
the leach tub, or the wood pile, not forgetting the stove 
pipe, and the tree will soon compensate for the labor 
by its beauty and productiveness. t 





A Tariff for Revenue made to subserve Pro= 
tection. The importance of encouraging the 
Culture and Manufacture of Silk. 

Messrs. Evitors.—The assertion that Domestic 
Cottons have been cheapened instead of becoming 
dearer under a protective tariff, is proved by the pre 
sent extreme low prices of the article. It is not my 
purpose, however, to advocate the same measure of 
high tariff for the protection of every other branch of 
American industry. The falling off of the revenue 
on imported cottons, as home production eupplied their 
place, must now be made up by increased imports on 
other articles of foreign growth or production. In- 
stead then of laying a duty on tea and cofice, as is 
suggested by the Editor of the N. Y. American, why 
not collect a revenue from such articles as can be pro- 
duced in the United States? Tea and cofice, al- 
though luxuries, are the luxuries of the most precious 
of all classes in the United States—the independent, 
well paid, laboring classes. Besides this, tea is not 
now, as formerly, paid for exclusively in the precious 
metals; but in the way of trade, either indirectly 
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js tea or coffee indigenous of the United States; and 
the latter article is always received in payment or ex- 
change for articles of the growth and manufacture of 
the United States, to which is often added the com- 
mercial advantage on our part, of two freights and 
two profits. Such as these, are essentially the articles 
of free trade. 

Without enumerating the artieles on which an in- 
greased duty for revenue, might be levied to an ex- 
tent sufficient to answer both purposes, namely, reve- 
gue and protection, I will now only advert to the arti- 
de of Silk, both raw and manufactured; the more es- 
pecially as the production of the raw material is intro- 
ducing a new staple to the South, where the strongest 
opposition to the protective system is found; and 
where the over production of cotton at this time has 
induced ruinous low prices and extreme pecuniary 
embarrassment. 

Almost coeval with our Constitution a bounty on 
codfish has been paid by the goverment, to encourage 
the raising of wealth from the ocean. JI do not say 
that the like stimulant should be given to encourage 
the cultivation of the waste places of the land.—The 
exhausted and abandoned tobacco lands of Virginia, 
and the extensive tracts covered with the large leaved 
pine in the Carolinas.—But these lands are well adap- 
ted to the culture and growth of all the varieties of the 
silk mulberry, from the succulent, broad leaved, morus 
multicaulis, to the more hardy alpine variety. 

If imported silks, instead of being admitted into 
the United States as they now are, free from duty, 
should be subjected to a permanent impost, sufficient 
to encourage the silk culture and manufacture at home; 
and by the duties collected on those necessarily im- 
ported, until the domestic article supplies their place, 
who can calculate the advantages which will accrue to 
the social independence of the people by such a con- 
summation. 

To him who lives ina manufacturing village, be- 
longs the faculty to see and feel the extended influ- 
ence of its trade; the fruits of its industry, and the 
variety and extent of its consumption of the products 
of rural labor. 

One of the peculiarities (call it not an evil) growing 
out of the equality of our institutions, is that extra- 
vagance in dress which pervades the poorer classes in 
the United States. If this is an evil, it is indigenous 
to our moral and social atmosphere, and not to be 
eradicated. It is one of those passions of the soul, 
without which industry, in the great mass, would be 
deprived of more than half its stimulous and aliment, 
Let our government then, By a wise and fostering pol- 
icy, enable the people to produce that which they must 
bave, but cannot pay for if purchased abroad. 

, Ss. W. 





Dutch Dairies. 

The Journal of the English Agricultural Society, 
contains a long and interesting account of the Holstein 
Dairy system—of those eplendid manufactories of 
“the best butter in the world.’’ Its length precludes 
the publication of the article in full, but a few promi- 
nent features may not be uselees nor uninteresting to 
many of us, who, comparatively speaking, make but- 
ter without any order or rule. The Dutch carry on 


| the business on a large scale, the larger dairies vary- 


ing from 100 to 400 cows, and the churning is done by 
horse-power. 

Good butter makers often differ in their modes of 
operation, but in one thing they always agree, and al- 
ways will; that is, cleanliness and purity. The 
Dotch understand this, and attend to it most rigidly 
} in the construction and management of their build- 
ings. These are, a milk cellar, a butter cellar, a 
thurning house, a cheese room, and a kitchen for 


Muching all vessels, and cooking for those engaged in| 


the dairy work. The milk cellar is made to front the 
north, and is shaded by trees from the sun; and in 
choosing the site of the dairy, particular care is taken 
to place it beyond the reach of every thing calculated 
to generate bad odors, or in any way to taint the at- 
mosphere. The floor is sometimes flagged, but is gen- 
erally of brick, neatly fitted, so that no water may 
lodge in the joints, and slightly inclined, to facilitate 
mopping, ‘‘ which is never omitted to be done twice a 
day, notwithstanding that every avoidable impurity 
is carefully guarded against, and every drop which 
may fall at the time of the milk being strained, is in- 
stantly wiped up.’’ A great improvement has been 
lately made, by dividing the floor into compartments 
or squares by brick ledges 3 or 4 inches high. In 
these, the milk dishes stand, and they are filled twice 
a day with cold water, by means of a pump, a small 
sluice being at the lower extremity of each, for the 
escape of the water. This is of great value, preser- 
ving the milk much cooler insummer, and more com- 
pletely effecting the separation of the cream. We 
would suggest the use of water-lime mortar in the 
construction of these squares, as being cheaper and 
better. 

The milk cellar is eunk 3 or 4 feet in the ground, 
and is 16 or 18 feet high, the best baving an arched 
roof of masonry, as being more conducive to cool- 
ness, and are furnished with two rows of windows on 
the north, east, and west side, to admit circulation of 
air. The lower row are lattice, with blinds, and 
gauze frames, to exclude insects; the upper glass, 
which can be exchanged for gauze when needed. 

The building for the cheese room is entirely separa- 
ted from the milk, butter, and churning cellars, and 
is placed as far as practicable from them, a tainted 
air affecting the quality of milk and butter, to a de- 
gree, which is, in general, li:tle supected. 

The persons required to manage a large dairy, are, 
an overseer, a cooper, one or two cow herds, one or 
two swine herds, a head dairy woman, and dairy 
maids in the proportion of one to eighteen cows.— 
The overseer has the general charge of the cattle, of 
the swine, and calves, and sees that they are properly 
cared for, the cows milked clean, that every thing is 
in its place, and that every man does his duty. The 
head dairy woman must understand thoroughly the 
whole management of the dairy house;—she must ob- 
serve accurately when the milk is to be skimmed; the 
degree of acidity it must attain before churning: the 
temperature during churning; and must attend to the 
operations of working, salting, and packing the butter. 
She must be punctitiously clean herself, and keep eve- 
ry one else so. In large establishments, she has full 
employment, and needs the assistance of one or two 
of the more experienced dairy maids. ‘The dairy 
maids, besides milking their 18 cows, washing vessels, 
&c., work in the garden in summer, spin in winter, 
wash, bake, and cook, They rise at 3, and some- 
times at 2, in summer, but are in this case allowed 
two hours sleep at mid-day. Girls in this country, 
we presume, would hardly be willing to work so 
hard. 

Each dairy maid marks her own particular cows by 
a colored ribbon tied round their tails. ‘They bring 
their milk from the field to the cellar, by a wagon, 
drawn by one horse, having long bars attached, in 
which iron hooks are inserted, and on these the pails, 
containing 30 or 40 quarts each, are hung so as to 
swing free of each other. The milk is effectually 
prevented from spilling, though they get many a rude 
jolt, by thin circular plates of wood, floating upon the 
surface. 

The particular process of butter making is too val- 
uable to be abridged, and we quote it entire. ° 


cream must be removed from the milk before any 
acidity is perceptible, if butter of first rate quality is 
looked for; and it has been found by experience that 
a cellar temperature of from 60 © to 62 © Farenheit, is 
the most favorable; a complete disseverment of the 
cream then thing place in 36 hours: whereas a great 
degree of warmth, though it quicken the separation, 
still more hastens the souring process, which operates 
injuriously not only on the quality but the quantity of 
butter. Ina cold temperature, the separation is ef- 
fected much more slowly, so that 48 or even 60 hours 
may be required; this, however, is the longest period 
that may be accorded without incurring the risk of 
imparting a rank, unpleasant flavor to the butter, 
which even if not perceptible on its being firet churn- 
ed, manifests itself very shortly afterwards. 

*¢ The commencement of acidity in milk, is indica- 
ted by a very slight wrinkling of the cream, and a 
scarcely perceptible acid taste. So soon as these signs 
appear, the work of skimming must begin, even 
though the milk have only stood 24 hours; and the 
cream is poured through a hair sieve (which is kept 
for this purpose, and must never be used to strain up 
the new milk with) into large barrels, containing a- 
bout 240 quarts each (usually sufficient for one churn- 
ing) in which it remains till the necessary sourness is 
attained, which in summer follows in 24, in winter 
seldom under 36 or 48 hours; unless when the small 
quantity of milk admits of it being partly strained at 
once into the cream barrel, and the remainder added 
without skimming from the milk pans when cool.— 
This method, undoubtedly, gives at all seasons the 
greatest return of butter; but as is generally believed, 
not of so rich a quality as that produced from cream 
alone; and, moreover, in a large dairy, during the 
time the cows are in full milk, would occasion much 
additional trouble, an almost ceaseless churning, and 
a total prevention of cheese making. The cream hav- 
ing attained its requisite acidity, during the advance 
to which it must be frequently stirred with a small 
churn staff to prevent it coagulating, technically cal- 
led becoming cheesy, the next object of the dairy-wo- 
man’s skill is, the degree of warmth or coolness which 
must be imparted to secure good butter. In warm 
weather the churn is rinsed with the coldest procura- 
ble water, in which a piece of pure ice is often thrown, 
and sometimes, though more rarely, cold spring wa- 
ter is added to the cream about to be churned, which 
operation is then always performed either very early 
in the morning or late in the evening. In cold 


rinsing the churn and to the cream iteelf. The chur- 
ning being completed, the butter is taken off b 
means of a large wooden ladie, and carried in a tu 
directly to the butter cellar, where, in a large trough, 
hollowed out of the trunk of a beech or oak, very 
smoothly polished off inside, aud provided with a plug 
hole at the lower extremity, (beneath which a smal 
tub is placed to receive the expressed milk, ) the butter 
is slightly worked, and salted with the purest salt, 
then moulded with a wooden ladle into a mass at the 
upper end of the trough, and left for some hours to 
soak and drain. In the evening it is thoroughly 
kneaded and beat, or rather slapped, the dairy maid 
repeatedly lifting a piece of 3 to 4 pounds, and slap- 
ping it with force against the trough, so as to beat out 
all the milky particles; and thus, lump after lump 
being freed from extraneous matter, the whole mass is 
spread out, receives its full proportion of salt in all 
about 140z. per pound,) which is worked with the 
utmost care equally through it, and again moulded in- 
to one compact mass. The butter in Holstein is sel- 
dom if ever washed, as water is believed not only to 
rob it of its richness and flavor, but as being itself 
susceptible of putrefaction, to be equally inimical as 
milk, to its preservation. When a sufficient quantity 
is ready to fill a cask, the several churnings are once 
more kneaded through, a very little fresh salt added 
and packed into the barrel, which is made cf red beech 
wood, water tight, and previously carefully washed 
and rubbed inside with salt. Much attention is paid 
that no interstice shall remain either between the lay- 
ers of butter or the sides of the cask. A cask is never 
begun to be filled until it can be completed, as thus 
alone the butier can be exactly of the same flavor and 
color, which is probable one reason why small dair: 
under whatever management, never produce such g' 
butter as large ones, as the small churnings must re- 
main long exposed to the air, until the requisite quan- 
tity is in readiness. 

The qualities of first rate butter are eonsidered to 
be, Ist, a fine, even yellow color, neither pale nor 
orange tinted; 2d, a close, waxy texture, in which 
extremely minute. and perfectly transparent beads of 
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or in the slightest degree tinged with milk color, it in- 
dicates an imperfect working of the butter; while an 
entirely dry, tallowy appearance, is equally disappro- 
ved; 3d, a fresh fragrant perfume, and a sweet ker- 
nelly taste; 4th; good Sutter will, above all, be dis 
tinguished by keeping for a considerable time, with- 
out acquiring an old or rancid flavor.’’ 





Two Good Farmers,— 
Not too good farmers— for those that are merely good, 
are almost as rare as white blackbirds. When we say 
“good,” we do not mean what is commonly under- 
stood,—industrious, money-making men,—but who 
perhaps apply a large portion of their labor to very bad 
advantage; but those whose whole course, in all its de- 
partments, is such as accurate and repeated experi- 
ments have proved best adapted to the soil and climate; 
which not only affords the grentest profit each year, 
but is constantly improving instead of exhausting the 
land. 

These two specimens are given in the late report of 
the Farm Committee of the Hartford County Agri- 
cultural Society, published in the New England Far- 
mer. The firet is that of John B. Davis, of Derby, 
whose farm consists of seventy-five acres, and from 
which the following very respectable average annual 
receipts are derived. 

Apples and Cider,.occcccecccsveces S000 
Hay, cvccccccccccccscccescccccscce 200 
PURGE, cc cccccceccovessoessccessse 100 
Pork ccccccccccevcesecesccosccsscee 8D 


Sheep, .cccccccccccecccescccesccee 20 
Gp eriidsctncecsccasécssaccesice TH 
WOO 666 ccowsecscecorccecsacesse 


Two men labor on the farm the year through, with 
occasional additional help, but no precise account of 
the amount expended, was rendered. 

It will be seen that the orchard is the most profita- 
ble, the trees being kept in the finest condition, to 
which frequent tillage doubtless contributes. Fire 
hundred dollars were received last year (1839) for 
winter apples of the choicest varieties, and forty dol- 
lars for cider sold, besides thirty barrels kept [for what 
purpose 7] and apples fed to hogs, cattle, and horse. 
All the farm, except the woodland, has been subjected 
to the plough, although hay is the chief object aim- 
ed at in cultivation. Only small portions of the land 
are tilled, on which the cultivated grasses have become 
less luxuriant. The routine of creps adopted is, Ist, 
corn on sward with manure; 2d, potatoes with ma- 
nure (sometimes followed by turnips;) 3d, rye or oats 
or grass seed. For the corn, (which is Dutton and 
White Flint,) twenty double loads of manure are 
spread on the grass before ploughing, and afterwards 
holes dug at each hill in which a small handful of 
plaster and ashes is dropped and mixed with the soil at 
planting. The average crop is seventy bushels an 
acre. The potatoes are planted with equal manuring, 
and yield two hundred bushels. The rye yields twen- 
ty-five, and the oats seventy bushels, two and a half 
bushels of the latter being sown to the acre, which is 
plougied in, harrowed, and the grass seed covered 
with a bush. 

About twenty acres are kept in meadow, which con- 

nue in grass from six to eight years, and the average 
crop is estimated at two and a half tons to the acre. 

Of manure, seventy-five loads are made yearly, and 
fifty purchased; one ton of plaster, half a ton of 
sbell lime, (which is added, as indispensable, to the 
compost, ) and fifty bushels of ashes are also used. 

The stock consists of two yoke of oxen, two milch 
cows, seven hogs, thirty-five Bakewell sheep, and one 
horse. 

The other farm, is that of Wm. K. Towneend, of 
East Haven, on New Haven harbor,and consists of 43 
acres of salt grass, and 118 acres of upland. The 
report & this farm, by the committee, we have read 








with great satisfaction, and, did our limits admit, we 
should be glad to give itentire. Sucha report, mere 
matters of fact statement as it is, is more calculated to 
inspire a taste for farming, than all the fine declama- 
tion and eloquent reasoning we ever heard or read. 
As it is, we must content ourselves with a statement 
of some of the most interesting facts. 

The buildings are arranged with a strict regard to 
convenience, being erected ‘‘ after approved models, 
and they show conclusively that much labor may be 
saved by judicious arrangements, with but trifling ad- 
ditional expense. For each implement of husbandry, 
a special and convenient place of deposit is also pro- 
vided.”’ The fences throughout are good. The soil 
is sandy and gravelly loam, naturally light and thin, 
and left in wretched conditien by its former occupant. 
Successive portions have been reclaimed from this con- 
dition, by careful and thorough tillage, collecting the 
stones into strong and durable fences, and applying a 
heavy coating of manure. With the exception of two 
fields, which have not thus been reached in the regu- 
lar order, the farm has been greatly improved. ‘* Af- 
ter such improvement, however,’’ say the committee, 
‘‘these lands are not, as is too often the case, again 
reduced to their former condition, or rendered still 
lese productive, by injudicious and excessive croppings, 
without any return to the soil; but by such subsequent 
careful treatment, as every good farmer ought to give 
his land, they are kept constantly improving.’’ 

The corn crop, by mensurement, has averaged 
seventy bushels the acre; potatoes, two hundred and 
fifty bushels; rye, twenty-five bushels; oats, (rarely 
raised, ) forty-five bushels; and barley, thirty-two 
bushels. Great crops of pumpkins are also obtained, 
by planting in large manured hills ten feet apart each 
way, six oreight seeds, the two most vigourous shoots 
being allowed to remain. 

Three hundred double loads of manure are annually 
made on the farm,of which more than fifty are from the 
hog-pen. It is always applied unfermented, except to 
meadows and root crops, where compost is used, 
Three-fourths of a ton of plaster are yearly spread up- 
on the meadows and pastures, and fifty bushels ofshel| 
lime applied to the compost heap. 

Great profit has been derived from the breeding of 
improved stock, consisting of Durham cattle, ‘* Thin 
Rind’? hogs, and Bakewell sheep. The use of the 
revolving horse-rake in securing hay, of the cutting 
box for feeding stock, and of stables for cattle in win- 
ter, has effected a great saving. 

Accurate and regular accounts of all operations are 
constantly kept, from which the following statement is 
taken of cash received the past year, over and above 
the consumption of a large family :— 

° 


Fruit, .ceccesseeeeeereeccees soeeeQ 200 





Vegetables, ..eessceeeseccesevececs 50 
Neat stock, ..cccccoscccccsccccece 1,310 
Hogs and pigs,ccerssccsvescesesee 585 
Wool, -ccccccececccccccecscccece 50 
Milk, butter, and calves,....-..0.4+ 2,143 
Rent of stock, 0... coe cccccccsoce 50 





Gross income in 1839,.++++++e+++4+ 4,383 
Deduct cash paid for labor and feed 
OO COWR, cecvccceccccccccescocce 1,458 


Nett income in 1839,.... cee. ee0+ 2,936 
The great profit thus secured, appears to have re- 
sulted from the establishment of a well digested sys- 
stem of farming, faithfully and energetically carried 
out, and from the guiding of all the operatious by 
constant and accurate accounts. * 





Improving Sandy Land. 
Messrs. Eprrors—I find that your paper affords a 
valuable medium, through which we; who are young 








or inexperienced, can obtain information. 
fore wish to ask one or two questions. 

My farm is situated on the oak openings of Monroe 
county. The soil is what may be called a light, sandy 
loam—some parts nearly pure sand. One side bor- 
ders on a flat marsh, part of which, to a considerable 
depth, consists of very black earth, which I suppose 
to be vegetable mould, formed probably by the decay 
ot leaves and wild grass, which latter grows very 
abundant all over the marsh. 

Now, I wish to inquire whether this black earth 
will make a dressing for the upland, of sufficient 
value to defray the expense of carting it on; and if a0, 
how and when is it best to apply it ? 

Talso want to ask what kind of a fence can best be 
made across the above mentioned mareh, where tence 
timber is very scarce, and money ditto. 

A YOUNG FARMER, 


I there. 


December, 1840. 


Hoven Cattle. 

Messrs. Eprrors—The cure for this complaint 
which you copied from the Farmers’ Cabinet, will, 
in slight cases, prove effectual; but in severe cases, 
resort must be had to otherhethods. 

The contrivance of Dr. Morris, of England, first 
published in 1793, is the most effectual, and may not 
be known to all of your readers. It consists of a flex- 
ible tube, made of wire, covered with soft leather, 
Dr. M. found that the distance from the fore tecth to 
the first stomach of a large ox is six feet; therefore 
the tube should be a little more than that length. On 
this being thrust down the animal’s throat, so as to en- 
ter the first stomach, a large quantity of feated air, or 
gas, will be discharged, and instant relief afforded. 

If this instrument is not at hand, recourse must be 
had to tapping. Take a sharp pen-knife and intro. 
duce it into the paunch, between the hock bone and 
the last rib on the left side. To assist the escape of 
the gas, a quill, or small tube, may be introduced into 
the orifice. As soon as it ceases to escape, a pitch 
plaster should be applied upon the place; and, if all is 
done with care, but little injury will result from the 
operation. 

The following cordial may afterwards be given with 
advantage: —Take 2 ounces of Anise seed, Diapente, 
and Elecampane, in powder; 2 ounces tincture of 
Rhubarb, and one ounce of spirits of nitre. Mix and 
give in a quart of warm gruel. 

Respectfully yours, 
AN ENGLISH EMIGRANT. 

Near Albion, Orleans co. 








For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Curing Hams, 

What! another method? Yes, we answer, and 
request the incredulous to try it before they condemn. 
On the day, or day before, killing your hogs, scald 
your tub, (a pine tub is preferable, ) and turn it over a 
smothered fire of corn cobs or maple chips. If this 
process is skilfully done, it will thoroughly infuse the 
smoke into the wood. Let the tub be wet or moist 
when smoking. 

When your hams are perfectly cold, sprinkle the 
bottom of the tub with salt, and pack in the usual 
manner, with little or no salt. Pour upon the hams 
a pickle (perfectly cold) sufficient to cover them. To 
six gallons of water add six pounds salt and one fourth 
pound salt petre. This completes the whole process 
of curing; and your hams for winter and spring use, 
are much better than when cured and smoked in the 
old way. The process of keeping hams in a tight 
and over heated smoke house, is the great cause of 
their premature decay. 

If the hams are to be kept during the next sum ner, 
the brine must be changed and more salt addedk HH. 
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For the New Genesee Farmer. 
To the Farmers of Niagara County. 


Purely from the desire that agricultural knowldge 
may be disseminated, end our husbandmen thereby 


rendered more prosperous, intelligent, and respectable, 


do I address you a few thoughts, through the columns 


of this paper. I am well aware, however, that I am 
by no means the proper man to perform this task suc- 
cesfully; for 1 acknowledge myself but a child in prac- 
tical agriculture; a farmer of oniy eight years experi- 
ence, while many of you have devoted a whole life 
thus far to the pursuit of husbandry. Iknow my ig- 
norance, I am deeply sensible of my destitution of ag: 
ricultural science, and, indeed, Iam no less deeply 
ashamed of it. Nevertheless, I have feit towards this 
department of business an ardent attachment, as also 
towards the farming community, for these many years. 
And if there is about me anything of the nature of 
pride, it is not of the manner in which I pursue it, but 
of the calling in which I am engaged. 

There is tome a substantial pleasure in agricul- 
tural pursuit a satisfaction, peace of mind, a tenden- 
ey to contentment, freedom from vexations, andan in- 
fluence, which leads a man into close intercourse with 
hie Maker, which is no where else to be found in any 
earthly avocation, It isacalling, the enlightened and 
scientific pursuit of which gives more substantial in- 
dependence, more dignity, more stability of character, 
and generally a greater competence than any other.— 
It isa fact, not to be controverted, that agriculture, in 
the broad sense in which I would use the term, is the 
foundation and support of all others. Would a statue 
fall on the removal of the pedestal 2? So surely would 
ecommerce, mechanies and manufactures, were they 
without the support of agriculture. She is the only 
produce ot material wealth, and therefore every other 
trade and profession is, either directly or indirectly, 
dependent upon her, and they can advance but a step 
without her. 


But it will readily be conceded, that the peculiar 
advantages and qualities which are set before the far- 
mer, and which for the most part are attainable by 
him, are possessed only by a comparatively few. And 
why? Is it not for the want of agricultural science 
and intelligence! If this be the fact, ought we not to 
make use of all the means within our reach to re- 
move it? 


And how can this be done more surely, more effec- 
tually, or more cheaply, than by the general circula- 
tion of agricultural papers? There can be no ques- 
tion that very great advantages are derivable from this 
eourse. Some of you, I know, will accede to this 
statement; for, not long ago, a respectable and an ob- 
serving farmer, whose residence is not five miles from 
my own, said to me, that merely in passing through 
the country he could tell whether a farmer was in the 
habit of reading agricultural journals, by the general 
appearance of his farm, fences, buildings, stocks, &c. 
Andagain. I heard a farmer say, not long since, 
(and a thorough-going, business man he was too, ) that 
he wished there was not an agricultural paper to be 
had, for by their influence the crops wete so supera- 
bundant as to ruin the market. And besides; it was 
the estimate of the late Judge Buel, that every addi- 
tions] subscriber to such journals, increased the annual 
product of the soil at least ten dollare. So that five 
hundred thousand new patrons (only the farmers of 
New York and Ohio) would add five millions of dol- 
lars to our agricultural productions. 

On the same calculation, suppose the twenty-five 
hundred farmers in our county, who are without an 
tgricultural paper, were all to become subscribers, at 
the commencement of the new year, a net profit 
Would be added to their annual income of more than 


the amount of happiness, and ueeful entertainment 
would be ten fold greater than that. 


A paper, like the New Genesee Farmer, at fifty 
cents a year, (less than one cent per week) is so low 
that none can find an excuse for not taking it. We 
do not consider our true interests, when we neglect to 
take so valuable works at so smallan expense; at least, 
from my own experience I do not so judge. I refer 
particularly to the New Genrsrr Farmer, in prefer- 
ence to other papers of the kind, for the reasons that 
it is, in my estimation, an ably conducted journal; that 
it is offered at so very low a price; that it is published 
in our own neighborhood; it is acquainted with our 
own soil and climate, and it is better adapted to the 
agriculture of Western New York than any other.— 
And if we who are in the habit of reading such jour- 
nals, would induce one half of our brethren of the 
plough to become subscribers, I have no hesitation in 
the opinion, that more than twenty times the cost of 
the paper would be their advantage. Sate we 
TRY? Yours respectfully, 

Thorn Hill, Dec. 1840. W. PARSONS. 


Hints about Common Schools. 
Pursuant to our promise for devoting a portion of 
our paper, regularly, to the promotion of Evucatson, 
we now insert some paragrapls from a friend in refer- 
ence to Common Schools. Elsewhere, in our col- 
umns, there will be found some articles of a general 
character respecting the advantages of education. 

TEACHERS OF SCHOOLS. 

Much as we hear of the difficulty of procuring good 
school teachers, we believe that an ample sufficiency of 
well-qualified Instructors may be had at all times,— 
(> if proper encouragement be offered to those who 
labor faithfully in our schools. 

(> Offer rark waces, and treat with ProPER RE- 
spect the person whom you engage to discipline the 
‘¢immortal minds’’ of the rising generation around 
you. Such a course would command for our schools 
much of the talent usually devoted to other pursuits— 
pursuits which generally at present offer pleasanter 
and more profitable inducements for the exertion of 
such talents and qualifications as are necessary to con- 
stitute a Goop TEACHER. ‘* Supply’’ would readily 
follow the *‘ demand”’ in this, as in the legal and med- 
ical professions, and in other pursuits, 1F THE INDUCE- 
MENTS WERE—25s ‘hey ought to be—rENDERED EQUAL- 
LY STRONG. 





ARE YOU A PARENT ? 
If you are, the love which you bear your children 
should stimulate you to cast a friendly eye towards the 
school- house wherein the children of your neighbors 
are instructed along with yourown. Your presence 
occasionally in the school-room, with a few remarks 
from you, showing your respect for the teacher and 
your solicitude for the welfare of the scholars, would 
promote the progress of the school far more than the 
money which you pay in taxes for its support. 
DUTIES OF TRUSTEES, ETC. 

Were our Common Schools regularly visited by 
even one in a hundred of the persons who profess the 
mest zealous regard for the rights and welfare of the 
people, a spirit of emulation would be incited that 
would soon benefit teachers and scholars in a manner 
that woudd shed incalculable blessings on the popula- 
tion of the State. 

Even of the Trustees of Schools—the men elected 
specially to promote the welfare of the system of Pub- 
lic Instruction—there are thousands in the State who 
scarcely enter the school-house for any purpose dur- 
ing the year! How can any honest man satisfy his 


conscience for such criminal disregard of the solemn 
duties devolved upon him as a Trustee for promoting 
the spread of knowledge and morality among the 





twenty-three thousand dollars And IJ have no doubt 





Genesee County Agricultural Society’s Exhi« 
bition and Fair, 
HELD AT ALEXANDER, oct. 14, 1840. 

The First Annual Exhibition and Fair of this Society 
was very numerously attended and the competiton 
spirited, considering the time it had been in operation 
The Society was not known until after the middle of 
July, and it had become so late in the season that there 
could be butlittle competition except in animals, and 
of them there wasa fair show. 

The premium ‘or the best short-horned Durham bull 
was awarded to Mr. B. Murphey, of Le Roy; and he 
well deserved it, for it is a very tine animal. 

The premium fer the bect Devonshire bull was 
awarded to Mr. Vernon of Le Roy. On his imported 
bull. 

The best Durham bull calf was adjudged to L. E. 
Heston of Batavia. The calf was from the herd of 
P. A. Remsen, Esq., of Alexander. 

Mr. Heston also drew the premium on the best 
yearling steers. 

Mr. Beck, of Shelden, who exhibited a fine herd of 
Devonshires, drew premiums for best bull calf, best 
yearling bull, best cow, and best three year old steers, 
all Devonshire. Mr. B. sold several of his animals on 
the ground at very fair prices. 

P. A. Remsen, Esq., drew the premium on the best 
short-horned Durham cow. 

To Mr. 8. Allen was awarded the premium for the 
best common cow. 

Mr. A. Toney of Alexander, received the premium 
for the best yoke of oxen; and Mr. C. Dickison the 
second best. 

Mr. Samucl Heston of Batavia, received the pre- 
mium for the best four year old steers, and the second 
best yearling steers. 

There being but little competition in horses, Mr: J. 
Hammond received the premium for the best breeding 
mare, and Mr. Ward of Le Roy, the premium for the 
best span of working mares. 

There was a very fair exhibition of Swine. Mr. 
J. S. Harrison of Darien, received the premium for best 
boar and sow and pigs; all Berkshire. Mr. O. T. 
a the premium for second best boar; Essex half 
black. 

In Sheep there was a fine competition. Best buck, 

for wool, was awarded to Mr. L. E. Heston, of Bata- 
via, and best buck, for butcher, to Mr. J. Heston, of 
the same place, for South Down buck. Gen. Stan- 
ton of Middlebury, had the premium for the best pen 
for three or more ewes. 
In Field Products there was but little competition. 
The best acre of Winter wheat was awarded to Mr, 
Lewis Clark of Darien; product 60 bushels 10 lbs.— 
Best acre of Spring wheat to Mr. H. Brainard of Al- 
exander; product 36 bushels 1 qt. Also the beet acre 
of corn; product 82 bushels 5 qts. Best acre of pota- 
toes to Mr. A. R. Taylor; product 400 bushels. 

Inthe Domestic Arts, there was of necessity but 
little competition; the most in silk, however. There 
were some fine specimens shewn of silk in various stay 
ges of maufacture, from the Cocoon to very fiae 
reeled. 

The premium for best 10 pounds of Cocoons was 
awarded to Col. S. Dunham of Batavia. Best speci- 
men of reeled silk to Mr. Hartof Le Roy. 
Mr. L. E. Heston received the premium for the best 
piece of domestic flannel. Mrs. J. Heston of Batavia, 
received the premium for the best 25 Ibs. of butter.-= 
Mrs. E. Bishop of Attica, the premium for the best 
cheese. 
Discretionary premiums were awarded to Mrs. E. 
Bishop of Attica, for specimens of linen in thread, 
stockings and napkins, and they were very fine in- 
deed. Mrs. Herrick of Bethany, for specimens of 
silk tow stockings. Also to Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Duncan tor specimens of fulled cloth. 
Mr. L. E. Heston, Mr. J. Heston, Mr. Vernon, 
Mr. Beck, Mr. Remson, Mr. Brainard, Mr. Clark 
and Mr. Bishop, donated their premiums to the So- 
ciety. 
An address was delivered by the President, and the 
following persons clecied officers for the ensuing 
ear :— 
r Turonore C. Peters, Eeq., of Darien, President, 
Gen. P. Stanton, Middlebury, E. Bishop, Attica, 
E. J. Pettibone of Elba, Truman Lewis of Orange- 
ville, Phical M. Ward, Perry, Holland Earle, Pem- 
broke, F. P. Pendele, Batavia, Jesse W. Drugnid, 
Le Roy, Vice Presidents. 
C. P. Turner of Batavia, Secretary. Thomas Bid- 
dle of Darien, Corresponding Secretary. Lewis E, 
Heston of Batavia, Treasurer. And a,Manager for 
each town, Respectfully yours. 





youth committed to his charge ? 


T. C. PETERS 
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My Summer Crops. 

Messrs. Eprrors—According to my promise, I 
now send you an account of some of my crops of the 
past season. My object in thus exhibiting my farm- 
ing operations to the public, is not that I think them 
extraordinary, but that I consider it the duty of each 
member of society to do that, as an example, which 
he would have others also do. Knowledge, by com- 
munication, becomes common property. The plan of 
comparing thoughts and notes, leads to correction of 
errors and adoption of truth; and also enables us, by 
taking advaniage of the experience of others, to avoid 
many things which it would otherwise require our own 
experience to convince us as being “allacious; by 
which we also avoid not only loss fron: failure, but al- 
go that vexation of mind, which is the attendant of 
loss. And for this reason, we should tell *‘ the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” All im- 
portant truths, whether of failure or of success, in the 
operations of the farm, should be given to the public, 
that they may become known to all. 

ROHAN POTATOES. 

These I planted on the 2d of May, on a clover sod, 
without manure. The amount of seed was about 
three quarts short of three bushels of whole potatoes, 
eut into pieces of one or two eyes, and spread over 
three-fourths of an acre of land. The rows were four 
feet apart, and the cuttings were placed sixteen inches 
distance in the rows. The manner of planting,was to 
make the holes from two to three inches deep with the 
corner of a hoe, which can be done about as fast as a 
man can walk, with one stroke of the hoe; a child to 
follow and drop the cuttings, one in a place; anda boy 
to cover up, level, with loose earth. I planted thus 
shallow, in consequence of having about lost a crop of 
potatoes Inet year, on rich land, by having planted 
deep, as I had been advised by a brother farmer. When 
the potatoes were about six inches high, they were 
wed with cultivator and hoe; then plastered, and on 
the 18th of June they were capaciously hilled, as the 
distance between the rows allowed. No more labor 
was bestowed upon them till they were dug in the last 
of October, when they yielded me two hundred and 
twenty-eight bushels; equal to an increase of seventy- 
eight fold. 

I have used these potatoes in my family, and pro- 
nounce them equal to the best for the table: they are 
ery, mealy, and well flavored. 


With regard to the value of these potatoes, they are 
superior to other varieties, inasmuch as far less seed is 
required; there are fewer small potatoes; they can be 
planted with about half the labor; owing to their size 
and to their growing in a cluster close to the foot of 
the stalk, they can be dug with much less labor; and 
in no respect do they yield to any others in point of in- 
trinsic excellence. 


INDIAN CORN, 


I had two pieces of corn:—the first, two acres and 
seven-eighths, was clover sod, on which I drew eighty 
loads of long manure, and ploughed under. The 
seed, the red blaze variety, after soaking twenty- 
four hours in soap suds, and being rolled in plaster, 
was put into the ground on the 20th of May. The 
rows were three and a half feet apart each way. Du- 
ring the season, plastered once, and went through 
with the cultivator twice each way, followed each 
time with the hoe. About the middle of September, 
eut up the corn at the roots, carted it off the field, and 
stooked it for ripening, and at the husking got four 
hundred and sixteen bushels of ears, which yielded 
on shelling, thirty-five quarts of corn from two bush- 
els of ears; making two hundred and twenty-seven 
and a half bushels of corn; equal to seventy-nine 
bushels and six quarts per acre. The other piece, two 


aad 8 quarter acres, was of the same character, equal- 


ly good, clover sod, as the other, but was not manured. 
It was ploughed and planted six days later; the seed 
was of the same kind, prepared in the same way; but 
owing to the ground having become quite dry, at least 
one-third of the seed tailed, which would not have 
been the case had it not been soaked. The after cul- 
ture was the same as that of the first field, and the 
yield was forty-seven bushels per acre. 
FIELD PEAS. 

The latter part of April, I put in two and a half 
acres of Gold Vine Peas, (having obtained the seed 
at Mr. Bateham’s Seed Store, ) from which I harvest- 
ed sixty-three bushels; equal to twenty-five bushels 
per acre. The land was neither good nor bad, but 
indifferent. Adjoining, in the same field, and at the 
same time, 1 sowed two acres to Marrowfat Peas, 
from which I harvested thirty-two bushels, or sixteen 
to the acre. Many of the vines of the Marrowfate 
became mildewed, and were consequently barren; 
whereas the Gold Vines remained perfectly bright 
through the summer, and every vine was prolific; 
many bearing from eight to sixteen pods. 

Owing to the superior excellence of the Gofd Vine 
Peas, and their scarcity, [ have reserved the crop for 
seed; which I unhesitatingly recommend, and offer 
to my bretheren of the plough for six shillings per 


bushel. 
SPRING WHEAT. 


The Italian and Siberian varieties were very badly 

shrunk. 
HALF BLOOD DURHAM CALF, OSIRIS, 

Was dropped April 26th. At threeand a halfmonths 
old he weighed 380 lbs; at five months old he weighed 
470 lbs.; and to-day, Nov. 26th, at seven months old, 
he weighs 650 Ibs. And this is a ‘*skim milk calf;’”’ 
taken from the cow at a week old; fed on new milk 
two weeks more; from that time till the first of Nov. 
fed on sour skim milk and hasty-pudding, and from 
that time to the present, on boiled potatoes and hay. 


Now, Gentlemen, I have done my duty to myself 
and to my brother farmers; I have told them what I 
have done, and now I wish they would reciprocate 
the favor: and if they can tell a greater story than I 
have, [ will attempt another year to be even with 
them. Very respectfully yours, 

EDWARD WILBUR. 

Pittsford, Nov. 26, 1840. 


Remarxs.—In behalf of our numerous readers, we 
tender Mr. Wilbur many thanks for the foregoing 
communication. One page of such statements, con- 
taining the results of actual experience, is worth more. 
in cur estimation, than a whole volume of theorizing 
speculations. We unite with Mr. W. in the desire 
that many of our readers will reciprocate the favor, 
and send us accounts of their farming operations, 
whether successful or otherwise, during the past sea- 
son.—Eps. 





Biddle’s Address, 
Editors of New Genesee Farmer : 

Genttemen—lI have read with much edification, 
the address delivered before the Philadelphia Agricultu- 
ral Society, by Nicnotas Brppie, Esq.; and I sin- 
cerely believe you would confer a favor on many of 
your readers by giving it a place in your columns, 

Yours sincerely, 
A LOCKPORT FRIEND. 


Remarks.—The address alluded to, is indeed a most 
excellent one; and we should be glad to publish it en- 
tire, would our epace permit, and were it not for the 
circumstance that many of our readers dislike long ar- 
ticles. As it is, we select the most interesting and 
important portions, and omit those of a more local 
character. We have no doubt that most who read the 


following, will wish we had published the whole 





= 








After congratulating the society on their exhibition, 
and what they had accomplished—the aid received 
from Government, and the bright prospects before 
them; and alluding to the numerous advantages pos. 
sessed by the farmers of Pennsylvania, the eloquent 
speaker proceeds thus: — 


‘* Having thusspoken of the advantages which we 
enjoy, I proceed to the less agreeable but more profita. 
ble inquiry, why our farms are not so productive ag 
they ought to be—and I make the comparison be. 
tween Pennsylvania and England, because I think 
England, on the whole, the best farming country in 
Europe; and our English friends must understang 
that while we amuse ourselves occasionally with some 
of their peculiarities, we pay them the highest com. 
pliment we can, by proposing them as the constant 
models of our farming. Now why is it, that with all 
the natural advantages in our favor, the English farm. 
ers beat us? I will tell you what | think of it, 

*‘In the first place, we do not do justice to our 
own profession. Farming is not liked, cither among 
the young people, because it is considered a lonely 
exercise trom gaiety—or among the calculating, be. 
cause it isthought unproductive. This last is, J think, 
a total misapprehension; and as J regard its correction 
essential to our success, I venture to say that farming 
ought to be more profitable in Pennsylvania than in 
Englan}. The common notion is, that the high price 
of lebor in Pennsylvania, make farming unproductive, 
and the opinion is repeated without examination, till at 
last it is generally believed. Now the productivenesg 
of farming, like the productivences of every other oc. 
cupation, depends on the expense of raising an article 
and the price you can get for it when it is raised. 
These expenses are the rent for the land, the tazes, 
the manure, the prices of laboring cattle, of laboring 
implements, and of laboring men. 

*¢ The land which can be rented in America fortwo 
or three dollars, could not be rented in England under 
ten or twelve dollara an acre—so that already the land 
itself costs three or four times as much. When you 
have got possession of the land,the tax-gathcrer and the 
tithe-man soon make their appearance, and take from 
the farmer fifty three per cent. on his rent. Here 
there are no tithes, and the tax, out of the immediate 
vicinity of the city improvements, would scarcely be 
one-tenth of the English tax—so that while on an 
English farm of two hundred acres, the rent and char. 


ges would be about $3, 
The same rent and charges would here be 7,00 
Making at once a difference of $2,300 


Next, all manures are cheaper in Pennsylvanie— 
cheaper in themselves, and rendered more cheap by 
the tacilitics of transportation. 

Laboring horses are about one-fourth cheaper in 
Pennsylvania; and, moreover, the work which two 
horses do in England, is generally done here by one. 
Cows, too, are much cheaper here. 

“‘Laboring implements are cheaper and better, the 
wood being so much lower-priced and durable. Of 
all these elements of work, there remains only labor- 
ing men who are cheaper in England; they are cheap- 
er by about 30 to 35 per cent.; but even say that wa- 
ges are 50 per cent. higher in Pennsylvania than in 
England. But then, although the nominal rate of 
wages is higher, yet you actually get more work done 
for the money. The climate gives you more long 
working days than can be relied upon in the climate of 
England, where out door work is necessarily much 
suspended, and the American laborer works better, 
for the very reason that he is paid better. And the 
proof, which seems decisive, is that although money 
wages are higher here, piece-work, contract-work— 
whether to dig a canal or to reap a field, is done cheap- 
est in America. And, accordingly, one of our most 
intelligent Philadelphia county farmera, Mr. Walker, 
always declared that his farm-work was done twenty 
per cent. cheaper in Pennsylvania thaa in England.— 
But supposing it to be higher—labor is only one of the 
elements—for we have seen that the rents are three of 
four times as high—taxes ten times as bigh—manures, 
implements, cattle, all dearer—and far overbalancing 
any difference of wages were it even real. 

‘¢ Let us now see what are the prices obtained for 
what is raised. Wheat is higher in England—fi 
markets are higher. But wheat forms only one-fourth 
of the crop—and, on the other hand, the great staple, 
wool, is dearer here—potatoes are twice or thrice a8 
high here—and, therefore, the English compete with 
us in our own merket—turnips, cabbages, all veget@- 
bles, generally dearer; so that, after all, taking the 
average, farm produce is not higher, or very litle 
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higher, in Engiand, while all the materials of raising 
it are much higher there—so that, on the whole, 
farm labor ought to be as lucrative in Pennsylvania as 
England. 

‘* With regard to wages, it may sound strangely, 
yet I believe it to be true, that the real interest of all 
farmers is, that wages should be high, and for this rea- 
son. A laboring man is not a mere machine—a hu- 
man poor-box, into whose mouth is put a daily num- 
ber of cents never to re-appear, but a living being 
with wants and desires, which he will not fail to grat- 
ify the moment he possesses the means. If he can 
earn only a scanty pittance, just enough to keep him 
alive, he starves on accordingly—his tood, bread and 
water, a half-fed, half-clad, wholly untaught animal, 


with a uscless mouthful of carnivorous teeth. But if | minate. 


his wages increase, he instantly employs them in com- 
forts; in clothes for himself and family; and as he rises 
in the scale, ventures on the taste of meat. He em- 
ploys a tailor—a shoemaker—a hatter—a butcher— 
and these in turn, purchase the materials of their 
trade from the farmer himself. The laborer becomes 
thus a customer of himsclf, and the buyer of other 
customers—and the farmer receives back, with abun- 
dant interest, the difference which he advances in the 
first instance between high wages and low wages. It 
is for this reason that one of our shrewdest farmers 
used to say, yes, give our laborers good wages, and 
they will buy our beef. Thus, too, the bounties of 
Providence go around, a beneticient circle—and, after 
making the laborer better fed, better clad, better 
taught—in short a better man, the farmer himself is 
richer for the very benefits he dispenses. Depend up- 
on it, there is no surer sign of national prosperity 
than high wages—-and God grant that for many a 
ong year it may be the lot of our countrymen who 
subsist by the labor of their hands, to work well—to 
be paid well—and to live well. 


“And now we come to the reason why our crops do 
not equal thoseof England. It is, that our farms are 
all too large—-too large for the means we employ in 
farming them. Agriculture is the only pursuit I 
know, where the owner does not employ his capital 
in his business. He rents or buys a large farm, and 
then has nothing left to stock it with. He might as 
well rent a large store without goods enough to fill a 
single corner of it. In England, it is supposed ne- 
cessary, before renting land, that the tenant should 
have a working capital, of thirty or forty dollars an 
acre, to employ. It is caleulated that, besides lime 
and other enriching substances, the cost of the mere 
animal manures applied to the soil of England, 
amounts to three hundred millions of dollars; being 
more than the value of the whole of its foreign com- 
merce. Yet the grateful soil yields back with interest 
all that is thus lavished upon it. And so it would do 
here, if we would only trust the earth with any por- 
tion of our capital. But this we rarely do. A farm- 
er who has made any money spends it not in his busi- 
ness, but in some other occupation. He buys more 
land when he ought to buy more manure; or he puts 
out his money in some joint stock company, to convert 
sunshine into moonshine; or else he buys shares in 
some gold mine or lead mine. Rely upon it, our rich- 
est mine is the barn-yard, and that whatever tempta- 
tions stocks or shares may offer, the best investment 
for a farmer is live stock and ploughshares. 

* * * * * 7 ” a7 

** Another thing which we should strive to amend, is 
the unfarmerlike and slovenly appearance of our fields. 
Clean cultivation is like personal neatness to an indi- 
vidual, a great attraction to a farm; but who can see 
without mortification, our fields of Indian corn and 
potatoes, just as they are verging to maturity, outtop- 
ped and stifled by a rival crop of weeds which seem 
waiting with impatience for the removal of the real 
crops, when they and all their seed may take exclu- 
sive possession of the ground. The rule of farming 
should be, never to let any thing grow in our field 
which we did not put there; and the value as well as 
the beauty of the crop would more than pay the ex- 
pense of removing these noxious intruders. 

** Nor do we pay sufficient attention to our gardens. 
Weare too often content with a small enclosure where 
a few pens and beans and a little salad are left tc strug- 
gle with a gigantic family of weeds, not to speak of 
the frequent inroads from the pigs; and what can be 
saved comes at last on our table the scanty compan- 
fons of the masses of animal food which form almost 
our exclusive subsistence. For suena a wilderness, 
how easy would it be to substitute the cheap and 
wholesome Juxury of many vegetables which would 
grow without the least trouble, and, while they gave 
Variety to our tables, would diminish our excessive 
and expensive use of animal food, 


The same want of neatness pervades the exterior of 
our dwellings. We look in vain for the trim grass- 
plot, the nice border, the roses, the climbiug vines, 
and all the luxuriance of our native wild flowers. 
These cheap and easy works—which seem trifles— 
make up a great mass of enjoyments: they are the in- 
nocent occupation.of the young members of the family 
—the elegent luxury of them all; and they impress 
even a passing stranger with a sense of the taste and 
ease of the farmer. 

“<In fruita, too, we are deficient. Our climate in- 
vites us to plant; and there is scarcely a single fruit 
which will not grow in the open air, and all of them 
prosper with a little shelter. Undoubtedly there are 
insects which infest them; but these, care will ex<er- 
Undoubtedly some species are short-lived; 
butit is easy to provide a succession—and even many 
productions which we used to think uncongenial to 
our climate, will succeed if weonly try them. For 
instance, I am satisfied, from my own experience, 
that every farmer may have his patch of grapes quite 
as readily as he can his patch of beans or peas. He 
has only to plant his cuttings, as he would Indian 
corn, at sufficient distances to work them with the 
hoe-harrow. ‘They will live through the winter 
without any covering and with less labor than Indian 
corn, because the corn requires planting every year. 
while the vines will last for acentury. He will thus 
provide a healthy pleasant fruit for his family use, or 
a profitable article for the market. 

* * ~ 7 * 7 o iad 


I have spoken of farms and of farming, let me add a 
few words about the farmer. The time was when it 
was the fashion to speak of the Pennsylvania farmer 
as a dull, plodding person, whose proper representa- 
tive was the Conestoga horse by his side; indifferent 
to the education of his children, anxious only about his 
large barn, and when the least cultivated part of the 
farm was the parlor. These carricatures, always ex- 
aggerated, have passed away, and the Pensylvania 
farmer takes bis rank among the most intelligent of 
his countrymen, with no indisposition for improve- 
ments beyond the natural caution with which all new 
things should be considered before they are adopted. 
Butia unwillingness to try what is new, forms no 
part of the American character. How can it be, 
since our whole government is a novelty; our whole 
system of laws is undergoing constant changes—and 
we are daily encountering, in all the walks of life, 
things which startle the more settled habits of the old 
world. When such novelties are first presented, the 
European looks back to see what the past would think 
of it—the American looks forward to find how it will 
affect the future—the European thinks of his grandfa- 
thers—the American of his grandchildren. There 
was once a prejudice against all these things—against 
what was called theory and book farming—but that 
absurdity has passed away. Inall other occupations, 
men desire to know how others are getting on in the 
same pursuits elsewhere, they inform themselves of 
what is passing in the werld, and are on the alert to 
discover and adopt the improvements. The farmers 
have few of these advantages; they do not meet daily 
at exchanges to concentrate all the news of commerce; 
they have no factories, where all that is doing among 
their competitors abroad is discussed; no agents to re- 
port the slightest movements which may affect their 
interests. They live apart--they rarely come toge- 
ther, and have no concert of action. Now, this de- 
fect can best be supplied by reading works devoted to 
their interests, because these may fill up the leisure 
hours which might otherwise be wasted in idleness or 
misemployed in dissipation; and as some sort of news- 
paper is almost a necessary of life, let us select one, 
which, discarding the eternal violence of party politics, 
shall give us all that is useful or new in our profes- 
sion. This society has endeavored to promote such a 
one in the Farmer’s Caninet, a monthly paper, ex- 
clusively occupied with the pursuits of agriculture— 
where we may learn what is doing in our line over all 
the world, and at so cheap a rate, that tor a dozen 
stalks of corn, or a bushel of wheat or potatoes, we 
may have a constant source of pleasing and useful in- 
formation. 

‘I think, however, that we must prepare ourselves 
for some startling novelties in farming. We were 
taught in our youth to consider fire and water as the 
deadliest foes. ‘They are at last reconciled, and their 
union has produced the master-work of the world. 
Steam has altered the whole routine of human labor 
—it has given to England alone, the equivalent in la- 
bor of four hundred millions of men. As yet, com- 





merce and manufactures alone have felt its influence, 
but it cannot be that this gigantic power will long be 


upon it, steam will ere long run off the track into the 
fields, for of all human employments, farmwork is at 
this moment the most dependent on mere manual la- 
bor. Be not, therefore, surprised if we yet live to see 
some steam plough making ite hundred furrows in our 
fields—or some huge engine, like the extinct mam- 
moth, roving through the western forests, and mows 
ing down the woods, like a cradler in the harvest-field. 
Wild as this seems, there is nothing in it stranger 
than what we have all witnessed already. When Ful- 
ton and Oliver Evans first talked to us about the steam- 
boat and the rail-road, we thought them insane, and 
already we enjoy more than they ever anticipated in 
their most sanguine moments. One of these applica- 
tions of steam—the raising of water for agriculture 
I have already attempted in my own small way. You 











content to be shut up in factories and shipy Rely 


know that the greatest enemy of our farming is the 
drought of mid-summer, when all vegetation withers, 
and the decaying crops reproach us with suffering the 
magnificent rivers by their side to pass away. In the 
southern climates of the old world, men collect with 
great toil the smallest rills, and make them wind over 
their fields—-the hand-bucket of Egypt, the water- 
wheel of Persia, all the toilsome contrivance of man- 
ual labor, are put in requisition to carry freshness and 
fertility over fields not wanting them more than our 
own. With far greater advantages absolutely nothing 
has yet been done in that branch of cultivation; may 
we not hope that these feeble means of irrigation may 
be superseded by steam, when a few bushels of coal 
may disperse over our fields, from our exhaustless ris 
vere, abundant supplies of water. 

** All these improvements which may adorn or ben- 
efit our farms, are recommended to us not only by our 
own individual interests, but by the higher sentiment 
of our duty to the country. This is essentially a na- 
tion of farmers. No where else is so large a portion 
ofthe community engaged in farming; 20 where else 
are the cultivators of the earth more independent or so 
powerful. One would think that in Europe the great 
business of life was to put each other to death; for so 
large a proportion of men are drawn from the walks 
of productive industry and trained to nother occu- 
pation except to shoot foreigners always, and their own 
countrymen occasionally; while here, the whole en- 
ergy of all the nation is directed with intense force up- 
on peaceful labor, A strange spectacle this, of one, 
and one only, unarmed nation on the face of the earth! 
There is abroad a wild struggle between existing au- 
thorities and popular pretensions, and our own exam- 
ple is the common theme of applause or denunciation. 
It is the more important then for the farmers of this 
country to be true to their own principles. The soil 
is theirs—the government is theire—and on them de- 
pends mainly the continuance of their system. That 
system is, that enlightened opinion, and the domestic 
ties, are more stable guarantees of social tranquility 
than mere force, and that the government of the plough 
is safer, and when there is need, stronger than the go- 
vernment of the sword. If the existing dissensions of 
the old world are to be settled by two millions of sol- 
diers, all ours will soon be decided by two millions of 
voters. The instinct of agriculture is for peace—for 
the empire of reason, rot of violence—of votes not of 
bayonets. Nor shall we, as freemen and members of 
a domestic and fireside profession, hesitate in our 
chvice of the three master influences which now rule 
the world—force, opinion, and affection—the cart- 
ridge-bor, the ballot-boz, and the band-bor.”” 


Post Office. 

There are more than 21,000 Post Offices in the U. 
States. By the law of the land, the annual compen- 
sation is not to exceed $2000. In only thirty-nine of- 
fices does the regular commission or per centage al- 
lowed to a Postmaster amount to that sum. Of these, 
seven only are in the New England States; six in 
New York; four in Pennsylvania; two in Maryland; 
two in District of Columbia; three in Virginia; three 





in Georgia; two in Alabama; three in Ohio; andone | 


in each of the States of North Carolina, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Michigan, Indiana and Mis- 
souri. In eighty Post Offices, the compensation ran- 
ges from $1000 to $1200, A very large number of 
Postmasters receive a compensation ranging from 
$500 to $1000. 


Increase or Porunatton.—According to the offi- 
cinl returns in the the hands of the U. §. Marshale, 
giving the population of the whole State of New 
York, it appears that, in 1830, the State contained 
1,918,608—in 1840 it contains 2,429,476 souls. In- 
crease in ten years, 510,868. 


“The rust of the mind (idleness) is the blight of 
genius.’ -—Seneom 
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BERKSHIRE SWINE. 


The experience of the past year, we believe, has fully sustained the claims of the Berkshires for superiori- 
ty over other breeds of swine. We do not deem it necessary to devote much space to their praise; but les 
some of our readers should suppose that Rochester is ‘‘ behind the age’’ in this species of improve- 
ment, we give, below, correct portraits of two pigs, belonging to Col. Amos Sawyer, of this city, 
which received the first premiums at the late Fair of the Genesee Agricultural Society. In our next we in- 
tend giving 9 more particular account of this breed of swine, together with portraits of two full grown ani- 
mals, belonging to Col. Sawyer. 





The above is the likeness of a sow pig, 7 months old, weighing 170 lIbs.; got by a boar formerly owned 
by Mr. Lossing, and sold to Ohio for $200.—(Norre.—The curve, or hollow in the back, seen in this cut, is 
not usual with the breed, except when young.) 














IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT HORN COW “ GAZELLE,”? 
WITH HER HEIFER CALF ‘ HEBE.”’ 
THE PROPERTY OF THOMAS WEDDLE, ESQ. 








Gazelle fs three years old, roan color, with the red and white indistinctly and richly blended; and is an 
excellent handler. The cut exhibits the symmetry of her form, which in its true proportions and full devel- 
opement of all the fine points, is not often found in such perfection in one animal. She is not particularly 
large, but short in her legs and fine in her bone, of great width and remarkably straight both on her top and 
below. She has indications of a good milker, but having brought up her own calves, neither the quantity or 
quality have been particularly tested. 


Gazettx was bred by Thomas Weddle; is by his imported Rover (alias Charles—1816) from the herd 
of the Earl of Carlisle; dam, his imported Prize (alias Crocus) from the herd of Henry Edwards, by Romu- 
las, (2563;) gr. dam Prize, by Malbro’, 1189;) gr. gr. dam Tulip, by Regent, (544;) gr. gr. gr. dam Prim- 
eose, by North Star, (459;) gr. gr. gr. gr. dam by R. Colling’s White Bull. 

Hesz is nine months old, color pure white; by American Comet, possessing all the choice points and 





Hints for the Month. 

The most important hint, we believe, which we 
can give to farmers at this season of the year, is tg 
avoid working without pay. Working for half pay, 
too, is to be shunned. To remove as far as posible 
from such unprofitable labor, it should be the aim of 
every one to make his work tell to the best advantage, 
A man may be wonderfully industrious, rising at four, 
and laboring till eight at night, but unless he gets q 
full return, it is still rather discouraging. To enable 
him to do so to profit, let us enter a little into detail, 

The farmer works for half pay, who suffers his do. 
mestic animals to eat, drink, and sieep, exposed to al] 
the fury of rough winterin this northern region. He 
has labored to obtain his stock—paid full price for 
them—and his hay, straw, grain, and roots, (if he 
has any, ) bave cost him their due share of sweat and 
fatigue. Now, a want of care,—suflering his animals 
to shiver in the winds, treading their hay under foot, 
starving them at one time, and over feeding them at 
another, —will cause the consumptionof twice as much 
food as will keep them in good condition if properly 
managed, and he will have poor, weak, and perhaps 
diseased ones, as the reward of his labor next epring. 
He will work for half pay. 

Let all your animals therefore be well supplied with 
shelter—with racke—feeding troughs—clean litter— 
and good watering places; let them be kept clean and 
fed regular; and save your hay by the free use ofa 
good straw cutter,—if you wish to avoid unrequited 
labor. 

Shelter, will prevent cattle from suffering from cold, 
thus reducing their flesh—wil] prevent disease—and 
keep them in better condition for the same amount of 
food given. It ig absolutely necessary whcre animals 
have been suffered to become weak and diseased. In 
sheep, it will not only prevent emaciation, disease, 
death,—but increase the quantity and improve the 
quality of the fleece.—Good racks for feeding will 
prevent a great waste of hay. Feeding troughs are 
necessary for roots, meal, and chopped straw. Clean 
litter is not only indispensible to the health and com- 
fort of the animal, but exceedingly valuable in the 
manufacture of manure, and should therefore be used 
freely. During severe weather the most manure will 
be made by not removing it from the cattle stable, of- 
tener than once in two or three weeks, the successive 
layers of straw absorbing and retaining more effectu- 
ally the liquid parts, except the stable floor has been 
expressly constructed for this purpose; but in contin- 
ued moderate or thawing weather, the stalfle should be 
daily and thoroughly cleaned. Good watering places 
are especially necessary, as animals often sufler the 
want of water from the inconvenience in procuring it. 
Springs are better than running streams, the ice often 
shutting out the animal from the latter, unless some 
one can break it several times aday for them. Under 
drains, from wet portions of land, by forming artifi- 
cial springs at their foot, make excellent watering pla- 
ces in winter, as well as improve the land. Cleanli- 
ness is highly important, filth often being the first step 
to disease, as well as the Jast. And regularity in 
feeding is also very necessary, as every animal has a 
clock in its head, by which it accurately registers the 
times of feeding—or at least appears to do so. Dr. 
Franklin said that creditors were a superstitious sort of 
people—great observers of set days and times; do- 
mestic animals appear to be equally so—rigidly observ- 
ing appointed periods; and doing penance for their own- 
ers by fretting away large quantities of their flesh, if 
these periods are not strictly observed. 

The farmer works for full pay, who employs him- 
self through winter in doing work which must otber- 
wise be done in summer to the detriment of all order 





‘came of her dam; a fine mellow hide, and of course handles admirably, 
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and all profit. Such a farmer takes time by the fore- 
top—cuts his stove wood and has it well seasoned and 
in abundance by next summer—cuts next winter’s 
wood, and has that also well seasoned, thus saving one 
third of weight in drawing, more than half its value 
for burning, and prevents cold rooms, smoky fires, 
and long faces, on cold winter mornings. He puts ev- 
ery thing in order about his premises which can be— 
lays up fallen rails on fences—repairs his stone walls 
where needed—nails loose boards fast, on his board 
fences and gates, especially those next the public road, 
go as not to be troubled by ail the vagrant catile and 
ill-bred colts of the neighborhood, who are ready to 
pilfer every thing in an eatable share that they can lay 
their rascally mouths upon, without regarding the 
rights of seumandtuum. He procures seed for next 
season, repairs and puts tools in order, and attends to 
ehundred other things sufficient to keep him busy. 
And every farmer would find enough to cecupy all hie 
time during the short days of winter, at full, or even 
double pay, by constantly keeping a memorandum of 
what needs doing in his pocket, on which everyahing, 
as it occurs to him, is at the moment recorded; espe- 
cially if he employs his long evenings in reading and 
storing his mind with useful facts and information, 
derived from the experience of others. * 





Petitions for Legislative Aid. 

The following extract is from a letter not written 
for publication, but we give it as a specimen of quite 
a number received by us during the past month. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Parsons was President 
of the Niagara County Agricultural Society as long 
as it was in existence. 

“On the subject of ‘*Legislative aid to agriculture” 
in this State, I am gladthe subject is beginning to be 
agitated. lam a most decided friend to such a mea- 
sure. 

If only one hundred dollars would be appropriated 
to each Member of Assembly, to be expended, to- 
gether with an equal, or greater amount collected by 
the County Agricultural Society, and (for the Em- 
pire State) two or thiee commissioners appointed, af- 
ter the plan pursued in Massachusetts, I have no 
doubt the sum thus expended by the State, would soon 
be returned to her ireasury, in tolls alone, with an in- 
crease of fifty per cent. I hope measures will be 
taken, without delay, for bringing the subject, at an 
early day, before our Legisiature, in a strength of 
voice, and a fullnessof expression, that will not be 
disregarded. There is, in my opinion, no question, 
that such an appropriation can be obtained at the com- 
ing session, if the voice of the farming community 
should be eo expressed. 

And the farmers would, most undoubtedly, 80 ex- 
press themselves, if the subject were but fairly brought 
to their consideration. 

Yours, &c. very respectfully, 

Lockport, Dec. 18, 1840. W. PARSONS, 


There seems to be but one opinion as to the propri- 
ety of petitioning for Legielative aid—and not much 
difference of opinion as to how that aid can beat be 
applied. After consulting quite a number of experi- 
enced individuals on this subject, we drafted the fol- 
lowing petition with a view to meet the wishes of the 
majority, and believe it will give general eatisfaction. 
Several hundred of them have been printed and sert 
to Post masters and others who it was supposed wovid 
circulate them. Any persons who desire to sigr. or 
circulate them, and do not find one at the post office, 
can write a copy. 

It is hoped that all who receive the petition, will 
give it their prompt and efficient attention. Take 


your horse and sleigh, and in half a day you can call 
‘ ona whole town or neighborhood, and get a score or 
two of signatures,(and also a number of subseribers to 


the New Genesee Farmer.) Try this, and we trust 
the result will be such as will convince you that your 
time was not mis-spent. 

The petitions should be sent to some member of the 
Assembly, at an carly day of ihe sitting of the Legis- 
lature. Where several are circulated in one neighbor- 
hood,the names can be cut off, and all attached to one 
petition. 


To the Honorable the Legislature of the State of New 
York in Senate and Assembly convened : 


We, the subscribers, being mostly Farmers in the 
County of do humbly present 

That, as Acricuture is the origin and foundation 
of all real wealth and prosperity, and the chief source 
of human sustenance, its improvement is a subject of 
the highest importance, and demands the particular 
encouragement of Government. And, past experience 
having shown that the improvement of Agriculture is 
best promoted by County Societies, Exhibitions, and 
Premiums; which the same experience has shown 
cannot long be sustained by individual contributions : 
we do therefore pray your honorable body to encour- 
age the formation of Agricultural Societies in each 
County, and granta small appropriation from the pub- 
lic fund for their support—according to the ratio of 
population—say one hundred dollars annually to each 
Member of the Assembly; to be continued fox the term 
of ten years, subject to such regulations and restrictions 
as may be deemed necessary, and conditionally that an 
equal amount be raised by the Society. 

And we further pray your honorable body to provide 
for the appointment of three or more Agricultural 
Commissioners, for the term of three years, whose 
duty it shall be to visit each County in the State, and 
encourage the formation of Societies, deliver addresses 
and write communications on the improvement of Ag- 
riculture; and make an annual report to the Legisla- 
ture. 

Your petitioners humbly conceive that such appro- 
priations would tend greatly to promote the prosperity 
and honor of the Empire Srate—increase its wealth 
and productions—augment its canal tolls and revenuee, 
and enhance the value of its lands. We do therefore 
confidently hope that your henorable bedy will grant 
our request; and that a law for that purpose will be 
passed during the precent winter. And, as in duty 
bound, we will ever pray, §c. 








Scraps, 

CONDENSED FROM EXCHANGE PAPERS. 
Imports aNpD Exrorts.—During the last ten 
years, imports have been $41,000,000 of wines, 
$118,000,000 of silks, and $84,000,000 of iron; to- 
tal $243, 000,000. 

In 1839, exports of domestic productions were but 
$97,000,000; imports were over $170,000,000. 

Why not raise our own silk, manufacture our own 
iron, and so forth, and save our hard money 7? 
TuRAsSHING cLEAN.—Henry Colman says, that in 
passing wheat that was considered well thrashed by 
the flail, afterwards through a good machine, he has 
obtained at the rate of two full quarts to tke bushel, 
or one sixteenth of the whole; reminding him of the 
Irishman’s straw, who on being asked the cause of 
the fine condition of his horse replied, ‘‘He has 
nothing to ate but whate straw, and that not half 
thrashed.”’ 

A NoBLEMAN PLouGHING.—At the late exhibition of 
the English Agricultural Society,an American plough, 
(the kind or name not mentioned,) sent there on 
purpose, was tried. It was ‘‘ handled in a masterly 
manner’ by the Duke of Richmond, but was com- 
mended for its simplicity only, but not for its effi- 
ciency. 

CostLy anp Proritantr.—-Wm. P. Curd, Esq., 


Grezier breeding sows; and 4 Berkshire, and 2 Irish 
Grazier boars; which cost him three thousand dollars, 
Was he a foo! for paying this enormous sum? Let ts 
sce—during two yeare 31 silver cups have been award- 
ed at different fairs to these hogs. From them he has 
already sold 110 pairs of pigs at $40 a pair—equal to 
$4,400. 254 sows, some of which have been sent 
200 miles, have been bred to his boars at $10 each— 
making $2,540. So much for having the very best 
animals. And his customers will find it quite ae profi- 
table before thcy are done with farming. 

Crops 1s On1o.—A. B. Allen, in a late nnmber of 
the Cult:vator, writing from the valley of the Sciota, 
says the crops are so abundant, that eern commands 
only, 124 to 15 cents, and wheat 45 te 50 cents per 
bushel; and that hay in the country is $2 to $3 
a ton, 

Larce crop or Pumpxins.—E. Hersey Derby of 
Boston, planted 70 square rods of ground, in well-ma- 
nured hills 9 feet apart. A heavy crop was the re- 
sult. Some of the pumpkins weighed 112 lbs. The 
weight of the whole crop was no less than 22,220 
pounds, or at the rate of more than 50,000 Ibs, to 
the acre—about 50 wagon loads of ordinary size. 

Import4Nce or Rotation.-—M. S. Kirkbride gives, 
in the Farmers’ Cabinet, the produce of a lot of 
ground, cultivated for the last three years with sugar 
beet, as follows :—let year, 42 tons per acre; 2d year, 
25 tons; 3d year, 212 tons. 

Rats anp Mice.—A correspondent of the Farmers’ 
Cabinet, estimates, ata very moderate calculation, 
the amount of depredations caused by rats and mice, 
in the Stateof Pennsylvania, at $600,000, annually. 
He recommends terriers and ferrets as the best means 
of destroying them. 

Money CHANGING PockETs.—Henry Colman says 
that in consequence of the English having blockaded 
Canton and the rise in the price of teas, that the profits 
of a single Canton ship are stated at 300,000 dollars! 
and that three commercial houses in Salem have rea- 
lized by this advance of price the vast amount of 
1,500,000,—* if any farmer can enumervte such a 
sum. 





For the New Genesee Farmer, 
** Acricultural Commissioner.” 

The importance of having a State officer of thie kind 
can scarcely be overrated. Most farmers are so much 
occupied with their needful labor as to leave them but 
litle opportunity for ascertaining the nature or value of 
the improvements in their profession, which are con- 
stantly taking place. 

If a qualified individual could give his entire atten- 
tion to whatever pertained to the interests of this im- 
portant subject, a great amount of valuable informa- 
tion would soon be placed within reach of all. New 
implements, or those already in use, would be subject- 
ed to rigid examination, and their comparative merits 
ascertained. ‘The purchaser then, instead of relying 
upon the interested manufacturer, would receive a 
valuable article without paying double its worth — 
Thousands of doilars are annually expended in our 
country for labor-caving machines which prove to be 
inferior or worth'ess. 

The Commissioner, by freqnently visiting the sev- 
eral counties, would become familiar with the methods 
of farming adopted in each, and prepared to recom 
mend whatever experience might justify. He would 
examine the difierent varieties of seed, and establisk 
their relative value; and the monthly reports would 
convey a definite idea of the condition of some por- 
tion of the State. 

He would hold frequent meetings for the purpose of 
imparting information and encouragement, assist at 
the formation of societies, circulate agricultural pa- 
pers, and, in short, by every meansin his power en- 
deavor to make the knowledge of each individual a 





of Fayette County, Ky., has 14 Berkshire, and 3 Irisb 





partof the common stocls, W. RB. B. 
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The following very just remarks should be well | Wheat and Hay-stacks protected from Light= | rejoice that the business of executing the liberal plang 


understood by every experimentalist in agriculture.— 
Although applied only to manures by the writer, they 
are not less applicable to every thing else connected 
with the cultivation of the soil. Experiments often 
produce quite different resulte, from the difference of 
soil, climate, season, or other circumstances connected 
with them, which may be all essential, but which are 
entirely omitted or indefinitely mentioned in the state- 


ments of those experiments. ° 
From the British Farmers’ Magazine. 
Reporting Experiments with Artificial Ma= 
nures. 

Tn all our agricultural publications now issuing from 
the press, we see many accounts of experiments made 
for ascertaining the value of certain substances re- 
commended as manures, either for top-dressing or 

loughing in. Some of these accounts are elaborate- 
y, and, no doubt, faithfully written; and sometimes 
favorable, or, as it may happen, unfavorable. Some- 
times, too, we are told of the same material having 
contrary effects on land of precisely the same charac- 
ter, especially if situate in different parts of the king- 
dom. Now these discrepancies may often arise from 
ignorance or want of consideration of the peculiar ef- 
fect or action of the material employed. 

Besides the various substances which have been 
used as manures from time immemorial, there are oth- 
ers, chiefly minerals, which are brought into use with 
varioussuccess. The reports of such triale are not al- 
ways uniform; and defective in so far as the character 
of the weather or season following the application is 
omitted to be stated. In my own practice I have used 


soot extensively fer top-dressing wheat, and have har- | 


rowed and rolled it in; but if a dry spring and sum- 
mer followed, the soot was of no service. I have 
used chalk and lime as dressings for light gravelly 
land; but if a wet season succeeded, little or no im- 
mediate effect was observable. The same result fol- 
lowed the application of salt, on the same description 
of land, under the same eireumstances of season. And 
the reason for the non-efliciency of these three last 
named substances was perfectly obvious: all three are 
ready absorbents of water from the air, and in dry 
seasons are eminently useful to growing crops; 
whereas, in a showery time, the crops need no such 
assistance. 

Saltpetre and nitrate of soda are at present fushion- 
able top-dressings; and those best acquainted with 
these substances affirm that they are often injudicious- 
ly used. On wet tenacious land they can never be eo 
efficacious as on dry sandy or gravelly soils; nor in 
Wet seasons so much as they certainly must be in 
dry. If I be not mistaken in attributing to them such 
effects, they will always be considered as doubtful fer- 
tilizers; because they must be used before it can be as- 
certained, except by conjecture, what sort of season is 
to follow. 

Mr. Cuthbert Johnson observes, that the “‘agricultu- 
ral uses of saltpetre have not been examined so care- 


fully or generally as they ought to have been;’’ and | 


G. Kimberley, Esq., of Trotsworth, ‘‘ regrets that it 
has been hastily adopted, without reference, in many 
cases, to season, soil, climate or quantity; and as a 
few fortunate experiments have started into a fashion 
the use of these articles, so one or two unseasonable 
or improper applications have at once condemned them 
to neglect and oblivion.”’ 

Such reports show decidedly how necessary it is to 
know « rrecily the effects of those artificial manures; 
whether as the food of plants, or improvers of the sta- 
ple; whether as excitersof vegetation or solvents of 
the nutritive matters already in the soil; and also un- 
der what circumstance of weather or season they are 
Taost active, or altogether neutral. These are ques- 
tions for the agricultural chemist to prosecute; so that 
no farmer need work in the twilight, or be in doubt 
concerning the direct effects ot any manure which 
comes recommended from competent authorities. 

And in all future reporte of experiments made with 
any of those uncommon articles of manure, the re- 

rter should not omit to state what kind of weather 

as prevailed during the experiments; for the effects, 
especially of saline substances, are very much deter- 
mined by the state of the weather. 
J. MAIN, 


[Our respected correspondent is right. Much of 
the success or otherwise, of these, and many other 
manures we could name, must depend on peculiar cir- 
cumstances of soil and season. We have heard sait- 
es abused one year, and highly extolled in another; 

ithough tried on the same soil, the same deccription 
ef orop, and by the same person.—Eo. ] 


ninge 

The following ridiculous method, from an English 
paper, is going the rounds in this country, but we 
trust no intelligent farmer will be deluded by it. It 
consists merely in placing a broken glass bottle on the 
highest point of the stack, glass being a non-conduc- 
tor. It must be evident to any one, acquainted with 
electricity, that this can afford no proteetion whatever, 
and would no more prevent the downward descent of 
a thunderbolt upon the stack, than a spade-full of turf 
would stop the cataract of Niagara. A non-conductor 
is negative in its properties; and a conductor can only 
carry the electric discharge safely to the ground. 





Ice Houses on the Ground. 

J. S. Skivner, Esq.—Dear Sirn—lin your paper of 
the 12th, you ask for information relative to the con- 
struction of ice houses above ground. The informa- 
tion below is not from actual experience but from ac- 
tual observation. In New Orleans and Mobile, they 
are all above ground—in the former place, from the 
same cause, toa greater extent than what you com- 
plain of. Their having succeeded so well there, is 
the cause of their being used in the latter place, where, 
in 1838, there were two—one built for the purpose, a 
common frame building, the other an old brick ware- 
house. [have examined both, being desirous to know 
how ice houses could be fitted above ground to keep 
| ice from rapid evaporation. I found there was an in- 
; ner partition made of boards, space, I think, four feet; 
ithis divided into two parts, the one next the outside 
filled with rice chaff, the other with charcoal; nothing 
on the floor but straw and chaff. On the garret floor 
there were several scuttlee, or trap-doors. The ice 
was hoisted up through them, and then taken down 
a pair of steps fixed on the outside the building. 

The keeper also slept in the garret part. He in- 
formed me the evaporation was very small, much less 
than he could have expected. Even in that warm 
climate, Ido not think it necessary to have them 
earthed outside; but a shade of trees I think would be 
of service. 

Perhaps in this climate, a space of two feet, filled 
with chatf and charcoal, would be sufficient. I think 











wheat and oat chaff would be a sufficient substitute 
for rice. Respectfully, 
D. GRIFFITH. 

Since the preceding very obliging communication 
was received, we have conversed with R. Peters, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, to whom the subject is practi- 
cally and philosophically familiar. He satisfied us 
that in all situations it is better to build above ground, 
with a view to more perfect preservation. When the 
house is built below the surface, the earth is of a tem. | 
perature and consistence to make it a conductor, in- | 
stead of a non-conductor of heat. The great, if not | 
the sole object, in a work, is to get your ice enclosed 
ma space which is surrounded by the most perfect 
non-conductor of heat! and that is most easy and 
practicable, by building one house within another, not 
permitting them to touch at any point, leaving between 
the two aspace of say 15 or 18 inches, to be filled in 
compactly as the houses progress from the bottom, 
with charcoal or tan. We intend to have a founda- 
tien or floor of sand, rising say 12 or 18 inches above 
the ground, on the outside of the building, and on the 
sand place a covering of tan bark. The melting of 
the ice may be expected to be absorbed by the sand, 
any surplus passing off, under the sills. The house 
we think will be best covered with a very thick cover- 
ing of fodder or marsh grass that will turn the rain— 
being ventilated at each end—Who sees any ebjection 
to this plan? As for shade we shall choose to build 
in a situation exposed to the sun, where evaporation 
wili be most active, and moisture least liable to accu- 
mulate.—Amr. Far. 





National Gallery of American Manufactures. 


of the government, in the formation of this instity. 
tion, has devolved upon one so eminently qualified for 
thetask. And there can be no doubt that, under the 
supervision of this able and patriotic gentleman, aco}. 
lection will in a few years be formed, that will prove 
highly useful, as well as honorable, to the nation, 
We take particular pleasure in publishing the fo}. 
lowing notice, forwarded to us by Mr. Ettswortn, 
on account of the prominence which he gives to agri. 
culture. This art of all arts bas long been too much 
neglected by our Congress and Staie Legislatures, 
and it is pleasing to see, of late, so many indications 
of a disposition to give the subject something of that 
consideration which its importance demands, 


Patent Orricr, Nov. 20, 1840, 

Notice is given that the Hall in the new Petent Of. 
fice, for the exhibition of manufactures, is now com. 
pleted. The Hall is spacious, being 273 feet long, 63 
feet wide, 30 feet high, and jire proof. 

Agents whose names are annexed, will receive and 
forward, free of expense, articles which may be depos. 
ited with them. These articles will be classified and 
arranged for exhibition, and the names and address of 
the manufacturer (with the prices when desired) will 
be carefully affixed. Few, it is presumed, will neg. 
lect to improve the opportunity now presented, of con. 
tributing their choicest specimens to the National 
Gallery of American Manufactures, where thousands 
who visit the Seat of Government, will witness with 
pleasure the progress of the arts in these United States, 

If fairs in limited sections of our country, have exci. 
ted interest, what must be the attractions of a national 
exhibition, enriched by daily additions. 

The agriculturist may be gratified to learn, that 
commodious rooms are provided for the exhibition of 
agricultural implements, and also for the reception of 
seeds for exhibition or distribution. 

The Commissioner of Patente, being authorized to 
collect agricultural statistics, avails himself of this op. 
portunity to solicit information of the condition and 
character of the crops in the several sections of the 
country. These data will aid him in presenting with 
his annual report, the aggregate amount of products of 
the soil, and it is hoped that the public may be guard. 
ed in some measure fromthe evils of monopoiy, by 
showing how the scarcity in one portion of the land 
may be supplied from the surplus in another. 

Names of agents who will receive and forward packe 
ages for the Patent Office. Collectors of the Customs 
at Portsmouth, N. H., Portland, Me., Burlington, 
Vt., Providence, R. J., Philadelphia, Bal:imore, Rich- 
mond, Charleston, Savannah, N. Orleans, Detroit, 
Buffalo, Cleveland. Surveyors of the Customs— 
Hartford, Ct., St. Louis, Pitishurgh, Cincinnati, Lou. 
isville; R. H. Eddy, Boston, Mass.; David Gardiner, 
(Custom House, ) New York. 

HENRY L. ELLSWORTH, 
Comni‘ssioner of Patents, 

Editors are very respecitully requested to give the 

above an insertion in their papers. 


~ 














Education for Farmers. 
The following just remarks are taken from an ad- 
dress delivered before an agricultural society in Ohio, 


‘¢T well know the fondness of # parent's heart. I 
ama parent and can appreciate a parent's feelings, 
and there seems to me nothing unnatural in the de- 
sire of a parent that his children should oceupy hon- 
orable and useful stationsinthe world. But still! those 
farmers greatly err who suffer their sons and their 
daughters to be brought up with a feeling of contempt 
for the toils of the husbandman—who suffer them to 
feel that because their parents have been able to confer 
upon them, it may be a college educaticn, that hence- 
forth the axe and the hoe are implements unworthy of 
their touch. The fostering of such feelings of pride 
in the bosoms of your children, is fraucht with the 


| 





The new Patent Office, lately erected at Washing- 
ton, is a very large and splendid building, and one 
which will long reflect credit on the nation. Besides 
containing ample room for the numerous models and 
specimens of patented inventions, provisions have 
been made ir for a national gallery of American 
manufactures, agricultural productions, &e. For 
this noble project, the nation is mainly indebted to that 
well known friend of improvement, the Hon. H. L. 





| Most dangerous consequences to them. Show to them, 
| by your efforts to apply the benefits of science to the 
| culture of the soil, by the interest which you manifese 
|in extending improvements, and by conferring tht 

benefits of your experience upon others, that you re- 
| gard your calling as useful, important, honorable, and 
| respectable, and instead of crowding your children, 
jas too many misguided parents do, into the learned 
| professions, or into the commercial ranke, let them see 
{ that you are not ashamed of your occupation, that you 
| feel that it ought not to be despised, and that you re- 


ExtawortH, Commissioner of the Patent Office. We | gard it av honor enough for them two be well qualified 
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to tread in your fovisteps, and to perfect and carry cut 
the improvements which you have commenced. So 
they will come up to take their places in socieiy, feel- 
ing, and truly too, that the occupation of the agricul- 
turist is both honorable and respectable—and so they 
will be kept in a great measure from the indulgence 
of a foolish pride, and from encouraging in their 
breastsa vain ambition which can never be realized. 
And you may be sure that in subsequent life they will 
be called to fill such stations of honor or of trust, as 
they may seem to be fitted for, by their talents, their 
acquirements and their worth. At all events, they 
will be useful, respectable and substantial citizens, con- 
tented and happy themselves, and dispense happiness 
and comfort to all around them. How much better, 
how much more rational, how much more honorable 
and respectable thus to be, than for young men to start 
off with the idea of being fine gentlemen, and at- 
tempting to live upon the scanty pittance furnished 
them by their wits. Such unhappy and misguided 
young men, soon become the small politicians of your 
villages, or the brawlers of the grog-shop, and will 
soon end their career, if not in crime, in neglect and 
insignificance. 

‘¢ The fostering, building up and eustaining of the 
Common School system, is to the farmer of paramount 
importance. To the Common School must he look, 
mainly, for the education ot his children, and for the 
support of such schools should he be willing 10 make 
some of the largest sacrifices; or rather he should 
not call any thing which he does in that behalf a sacri- 
fice. Let efforts be at once made to introduce into 
all our common schools, all those desirable improve- 
ments in education which the experience of the age 
suggests. J.et none but suitable and competent in- 
structors be engaged, and whatever the cost of such 
may be, let the expense be cheerfully met. Let not 
instruction be confined to the mere elements of educa- 
tion, such ge reading and spelling, but let the physical 
and natural sciences be introduced, and proper instruc- 
tion given in all those higher departments which are 
calculated to expand the minds, and make business 
men and women of your sons and daughters. Let ele- 
mentary books on agriculture be introduced into the 
schools, that the education of your children may be 
in part at least, an agricutural education, aad howev- 
er learned or renowned they may subsequently be- 
come in the world of letters, they never will despise 
the calling to which their fathers were attached.— 
Let the standard of the moral character be clevated, 
and let the cultivation of the religious affections and 
principles not be neglected. Thus educated and thus 
reared in habits of industry, they may be safely sent 
forth to enact their part on the stage of life.’’ 





Why don’t he do it? 

When the Farmer knows, that a gate is better, and 
as atime and labor saving fixture cheaper, than a set 
of bars and posts, and without calling on a carpenter 
he can himself make one, Why don’t he do it? 

When he has no other fastenings to his gates and 
barn doors than a rock rolled against them, and ina 
single evening after supper is able to make a better, 
Why don’t he do it? 

And when he knows it’s better and more profitable 
to have guod fences than poor, Why don’t he do it? 

Or if he thinks it will not quiie cost to make good 
fences, and only thinks so, and this mere guess work, 
and by calling on Mr. Townsend of East Haven can 
ascertain the facts in relationto it, Why don't he do it? 

Or if he wishes to see some of the most approved 
fixtures appertaining to farm buildings and the keep- 
ing and feeding of stock, &c. &c., and can do so by 
calling on the above nained gentleman, Why don’t he 
do it? 

Or when he sees the boards dropping from his barns 
and out buildings, and like heaps of rubbish lying in 
piles about his premises, and need only nailing on 
again, Why don’t he do wt? 

Or if he is afraid of the expense of nails and is 
alwaye crying up the maxim of Doct. Franklin, to 
** save the pence and the pounds will take care of them- 
selves,”’ and he knows that the same Doct. Franklin 
also said that ‘‘ many men are penny wise and pound 

oolish,’’ and he is not careful to think of the precept 
contained in the latter, Why don’t he do it? 

If it is a saving of nearly half the manure of a 
farmer’s stock, by keeping them shut up in yards, in- 
atead of running at large through most of the winter, 
Why don’t he do it? 

If he knows that many of his fields would be great- 
ly improved by ditching, and by the removal of large 
stumps and stones, Why don’t he do it? 

And when he knows that his pastures would yield 


nearly double the feed, and of a better quality, if the 


bushes were all cut and subducd, Why don't he do it ? 

And if he can add fifty per cent. to the product of 
his clover fields, and even his pastures, by the use of 
Gypsum, Why don’t he do it? 

If a farmer of fifty acres has (as he should have) 
use for a good corn sheller and one of the many im- 
proved fanning mills, and he has not already obtained 
both, Why don’t he do it? 

And if it is cheaper, actually cheaper, to burn dry 
wood than green, and to use a stove instead of an 
open fireplace, Why don’t he do it ? 

And finally, if every farmer is not a subscriber to 
an agricultural paper, Why don’t he do it ?—Farmers 
Gaz. 








Cure for **Disease in Swine.”’ 

Messrs. Eprrors—In the November number of 
the Farmer, ] observed an inquiry from Mr. Webber 
of Michigan, respecting the cause and cure of what 
appears to be the Blind Staggers in Swine. 

As to the cause of this disease, I am not able to 
speek decidedly; but suppose it to arise from a deter- 
mination of blood to the head. Leaving the cause, 
therefore, to abler hands, I will proceed to the cure. 
Catch the hog, and with a sharp knife, make an incis- 
ion through the skin, 2 or 2} inches in length, vertical- 
ly on the forehead, about 14 inches below the top of 
the head, and insert into the wound and under the 
skin, as much fine salt as possible. Repeat the appli- 
cation hourly, and it will very soon effect a cure. 

Respectfully your’s, &c. 
ZECHARIAH CONE, 
Batavia, Dec. 1840. 


Sowing Orchard Grass Seed. 

I should have answered your inquiry (in No. 10,) 
respecting the quantity of Orchard Grass Seed required 
to sow an acre, &c., but I have been long absent from 
home, and seeing the opinion of Dr. James Mease, 
President of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, in 
your Nov. number, I have only to say, that my opin- 
ion does not differ much from his, and I fully agree 
with him on the advantage of sowing Orchard Grass 
and Clover together. Yours, &c. 

ZECHARIAH CONE. 


Beets for Cattle. 

As experience, and not speculation, is what farmers 
need, I will give my observations in feeding beets to 
my cows during the two past winters. In 18381 put 
up about 300 bushels of Mangel Wurtzel beets, 100 
bushels of turnips and some potatocs for the purpose 
of experimenting in feeding my cattle through the 
winter, i knew nothing but that what 1 learned 
from books, as I was acquainted with not armer (nor 
am [ yet) who fed with roots. At first 1 was ax a loss 
to know how to feed them, whether in a raw state or 
cooked, but having determined to try both plans, { 
commenced the work and each did well. Young ani- 
mals are peculiarly fond of the raw beets and thrive 
astonishingly on them; but for cows that give milk, 
they are better boiled, particularly if a steamer can be 
used in the process. ‘Though milk cows should have 
raw beets once in every two or three days if grass can- 
not be bad. 

The turnips and potatoes were given precisely as 
the beets; but I could not determine that either had 
the preference over the other, as the cows gave about 








the same quantity of milk, and their condition did not 
seem changed by either. In feeding the same animals 
with beets, it was easily told that one-third less than 
of the turnips or potatocs would make them give the 
same quantity of milk, of better quality, and they 
showed better keep. The beets made the milk better, 
the butter better, and the cows look much better. On 
one half bushel of beets per day to each cow, with 
straw and a little meal or bran mixed in, they contin- 
ued in good condition through the winter, gave as 
much milk asin the summer, and the butter was as 
full as good as in May. My experience during the 
past winter (1839-40) while I fed on roots, only con- 
firmed my former conclusions.— Western Paper. 





Our Trade with France. 

The New York Express of Wednesday, saye— 
** The export of specie has, in its operations, been 
quite remarkable. Exchanges on all Foreign places, 
France excepted, have been in favor of this country. 


No epecie has been wanted, and very little has been 








shipped to any other place. France has, particularly, 
for the last three months, been receiving large sums 
in silver, The question naturally arises, how is this? 
Why is it that while there is a perfect reciprocity in 
trade with any other country to such a degree, that 
we neither receive nor pay any considerable sum in 
specie, France should bring us in debt at once full 
three millions of dollars; and taking it she takes not 
gold, which we can spare, but will bave all silver, a 
description of coin that we cannot spare. The great 
secret is, in the immense introduction of silks. ‘Ihe 
duties being now removed, this description of goods 
comes in at very reduced rates. Fashion unfortunately 
clothes our females in silke, and even the males take a 
large quantity. 

** Our great staple, cotton, is the principal article 
that is sentin payment, and ut the unprecedented low 
rates it is bringing in Europe, it falls ehort of a suffi- 
cient sum to pay for our indebtedness. To England, 
besides the vast sum we pay for goods, we have to pro- 
vide for a large amount of interest, and with all this 
running against us, we are enabled to square up with 
produce; and yet with France, from whence we re- 
ceive but little else than silks and wine, which contri- 
bute but little to our national revenue, we are con- 
stantly in debt. Nor is there much prospect of any 
favorable change, so long as fashion runs in favor of 
silk goods. So longas they are admitted free, and so 
long as cotton continues at the present low rate, i; is 
wo 4 possible that there can be any change for the 

tter.”’ 





Exercise, a Moral Duty. 

The faculties with which our Creator has endowed 
us, both physical and intellectual, are so dependent 
upon exercise for their proper development, that ac- 
tion and industry must be regarded as among the pri- 
mary duties of accountable man. ‘In all our con- 
ceptions,’’ says an ingenious writer, ‘‘ exertion is con- 
nected with success and renown.’’ A triumph with- 
outan enemy combatted, and a victory won; a prize 
where no course is marked out and no competitor 
starts with usin the race, are notions which do not find 
a ready admission into our minds. Such is our con- 
stitution, that, according to our usual train of think- 
ing, that where there is no exertion, there can be nei- 
ther honor or reward. Progress in moral and intel- 
lectual excellence is our duty, our honor, and our in- 
terest. To be stationary, or to retrograde, is disgrace- 
ful. We came into the world feeble in body and in 
mind, but with seeds of improvement in both; and 
these seeds grow, according to the cultivation they 
receive from exercise. The body growsin stature and 
in strength, and the mind gradually expands. But 
exercise is requisite to the development both of our 
corporeal and mental capacities. In the course of 
years indeed, the body grows; but without exercise, 
it is lumpish, feeble, and inactive; and the mind, 
wholly undisciplined, remains in a weak and infantile 
state. The exercise which is requisite in order te 
bodily health and vigor, and the evolution of our mor. 
al and intellectual powers, is not only the ehief meang 
of our improvement, but also the main source of hap. 
pinees. Without exercise of body and of mind, there 
can be no happiness. 





In one respect the farmer has the advantage of al- 
most all other classes of the laboring community; his 
evenings he has to himeelf, while the mechanic has to 
labor from morning till 9 o’clock in the evening, the 
farmer’s day commences with the rising and closes 
with the setting of the sun. Although the industrious 
farmer finds many little jobs of work, to which he 
very economically appropriates his evening leisure, 
yet the greater part of the long winter evenings he 
can appropriate to his amusement and instruction. In 
no place do we see more cheerful countenancest: & 
around the blazing fire upon the farmer’s hearth 
There, at the merry apple paring, or at the neighbor 
ing collection, or even in the family circie alone, do 
we find social happiness in its pure simplicity. What 
an opportunity this, for an acquisition of knowledge ! 
What farmer who improves these opportunities can 
but be intelligent? And what instruction eo inte- 
resting as that which gives him a knowledge of his 
ownemployment? Here we would suggest the im- 
portance of every farmer having a supply of agricultu- 
ral books and papers. It seems to us that no one can 
be insensible to their utility. If this should be a sug- 
gestion of self interest, which we do not deny, still we 
believe it coincides with the interest of the farmer. 
We will not enlarge on this subject, as we apprehend 
it would not convey that knowledge which we recom- 
mend. We will barely say, that we expect our sult. 
scribers to increase as the evenings lengthen.—ASilk 
Culturist, 
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ces, on the outside, The rich colorsof ripe fruits are 
very attractive: and the further we can place them 
from the gaze of animals who have no higher aim than 
present gratification,—the better. On this account a 
door-yard should not be a fruit-yard, except for such 
gortsas may be gathered green, and ripencd in the 
house. We have no knowledge that thieves in this 
quarter look far enough a-head to steal unripepears, 
or'winter apples. 

Cherry trees should be set in the rear of the necta- 
rines, plums and apricots, but still as nearto the hog- 
trough as possible, after these kinds are accommodated, 
We consider the hog-trough indeed, as an important 
appendage to the Fruit Garden. Where hogs cannot 
be admitted however, poultry may in some measure 
supply their place. If both are excluded, then use the 
gade and the hoe—shake the Curculios from the tree 
on sheets spread for the purpose, and show them no 
quarter. 

Cherry trees should also be set near together—that 
js, not scattered in different parts of the garden, on 
account of the birds that come to plunder. A leisure 
balf hour may be well spent on a seat from which shot 
may reach them. We know indeed it isthe fashion 
of the day to extol their services, and to decry every 
attempt to lessen their numbers; but people who are 
carried away by such fancies, cannot have duly con- 
gidered the subject. 

The cedar bird has been called ‘a friendly, useful, 
innocent visitor;”’ but we have yet to learn in what 
respect he is better than acrow orarat. He may de- 
your insects in some districts, as it has been asserted, 
but notin ours. We have carefully watched him, in 
many years, and have even had his stomach examined 
to see what he lived on, but nothing was found in it 
but fruit. He comes as a plunderer, and deserves a 
plunderer’s reward. ¢ 


The Garden and Shrubbery. 

In the open ground at this dreary season, tlowers— 
the most tender part of the plant—would be sadly out 
of place; and therefore ornament can only be expect- 
ed in the bark, the leaves, or the fruit. 

The bark of the striped maple is generaly admired. 
White streaks on a ground in which shadings of red 
or green occasionally prevail, always meet the eye, 
except where the red becomes clearer on the twigs and 
with increasing intensity envelopes the buds. The 
green on the contrary, is seen on the ‘old bark; and 
more especially on old trees, which are sometimes six 
inches in diameter. 

The red dogwood (improperly called the red willow) 
isoften ornamental. Scedlings vary much however, 
in regard to brightness; and not one tenth of those we 
meet with in the swamps are suitable for transplant- 
ing, Though naturally a sub-aquatic, it does well on 
common soil; for through winter and the early part ot 
spring when its bark is the brightest, the ground is 
sufficiently wet, 

The poplar-leared birch has a white bark, though 
itis several years before the small branches assume 
this color. The leaves are delicate, and the whole 
tree is showy and ornamental. 

The golden ash has fine yellow bark, changing 
from a greenish color ¢2° oe in autumn, This tree i- 
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Next to these we should place the white pine which 
often becomes the tallest tree of the American forest, 
where it has room to spread however, the rich silky 
green of its foliage, is more distinctly visible and or- 
namental. 

Not far behind, is the whtte spruce, growing natur- 
ally in swamps like the balsam fir, but soon becoming 
reconciled to a dry soil. Two or three years in a nur- 
sery, give ita new set of roots; and when these are 
acquired, with reasonable attention, it is almost sure 
to live when transplanted. It also attains a great 
{height in favorable situations. 

The Norway fir from the north of Europe, famous 
for its timber, is another fine evergreen with darker 
foliage; but perh»»s not darker than the black spruce 
which is often found in mountain land and a cold soil. 
Near these may be placed the Chinese and American 
arbor vita with fragrant leaves; and the English yao, 
remarkable for its duration and slow growth. 

The Scotch fir, so called is properly a pine—that is, 
it has two leavesin a sheath. This species and the 
Norway fir, supply the deal boards of England. 

But we have not forgotten the hemlock spruce. Men 
who are long employed in clearing land, are apt to 
consider every tree that stands in their way as worthy 
of death; and we apprehend that but few arboricultu- 
ists can be found in this class. Against the hem- 
lock, the prejudice has been unusually strong. With- 
out stopping to inquire on what it rested however, we 
shall express our conviction that this tree deserves a 
place among the finest evergreens when it can clothe 
itself with foliage from the ground. It bears training 
well; and the most beautiful hedge we have ever seen 
was of hemlock. 

The common Juniper retains the green of its leaves 
in winter much better than the red cedar; and as it in- 
clines to grow low with prickly leaves, it might serve 
for a hedge on the top of aditch. It may easily be 
increased by layers or by seeds. 

An evergreen, little known in this district, but re- 
markable for its beauty is the tree bor. It appears to 
agree with our soil and climate; grows densely, and a 
hedge of it, in front of a mansion wovld be superb. 

In sheltered situations the fruit of the pyracantha 
retains its fine scarlet; but the severer blasts of winter 
destroy its color. On the bush cranberry however, 
these have no effect; and its clusters hang in all their 
brightness till the commencement of mild weather in 
the spring. 

No shrub however, is more beautiful in winter on 
account of its fruit than the barberry; and none is 
safer from the depredations of birds. The berries are 
very acid. Many people have been deterred from 
planting it because of itssupposed influence in blight- 
ing wheat; but this charge is proved to be unfounded. 
It has neither philosophy nor fact to support it, ¢ 





Items in Domestic and Rural Economy. 

To prevent horses, which are disposed to break 
their bridles, from doing so, place a pad within the 
strap that passes back of the head, the inside of which 
is lined with cotton or linen, and in which the points 
of three or four very sharp nails, pointing inwards, are 
When the horse draws hard upon his bri- 
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therefore be provided with a ralve above as well as be- 
low the fire. 

Cracks in stoves and stove pipes are readily closed 
by a paste made of ashes and salt with water. Iron 
turnings or filings, sal ammoniac, and water, make a 
harder and more durable cement. 

An excellent cement for broken glass, is made by 
grinding together linseed oil and white lead, to the 
consistency of a paste. 

Nails are prevented from rusting by heating them, 
and dropping them while hot in oil. 

Gates work much better for baving the hinges an@ 
latches greased. 'To keep them 60, bore a hole, and 
plug up a quantity of grease in the gate post, where it 
may always be at hand when wanted. 

Ice, on door steps, may be easily removed by throw- 
ing salt upon it, which will cause the ice to crack to 
pieces. 

Cattle should be duly supplied with salt during win- 
ter, which is often forgotten. 

Hay and oats may be economized by feeding horses 
ruta bagas, which they soon learn to eat. 

An excellent and cheap paint for rough wood work, 
is made of 6 pounds of melted pitch, 1 pint linseed oil, 
and 1 pound of brick dust, or yellow ochre 

Cream which churns with difficulty in winter, if 
too cour, will speedily preduce butter by the addition 
of saleratus. If too cold hot water may be applied— 
butit is better to warm the cream and keep itso. If 
the thermometer shows 7U° of Fah. it will soon come. 
When minute granules of butter appear and it does 
not gather readily, throw in a piece of butter, and it 
will *‘lump”’ together in a trice. 

Stumps in fields are made to rot, by placing earth 
upon them. id 





Farmers’ Homes and Children. 

A much esteemed correspondent has sent us a reply 
to the communication of ANSETTE, in our last; but 
we think it is written under a misapprehension of the 
subject; and, as itis not very courteous withal, we 
are compelled to decline its publication. The writer 
styles himself **an old home-spun practical farmer,’’ 
and says that he * has neither been an indifferent nor 
a disintcre sted reader of what our columns have from 
time to time furnished on the subject of the education 
of children, with a view to qualify them for the busi- 
ness of practical farming.’’ He admits that “‘ An- 
nette has detected and exposed a crying evil, and 
pointed out the remedy;”’ but still it appears to him 
to be ‘*all moonshine,’’ and he is fearful that the ex- 
pense of ** making home attractive,”’ according to 
the suggestions of Annette, will lead farmers into the 
‘frightful swamp of bankruptcy, want, disgrace, 
and misery.’”’—We admit that there are many farm. 
ers in our land, who cannot afford the necessary time 
or expense for the pleasures and comforts spoken 
of; neither can they afford to educate their 
daughters in a boarding school; but at the same 
time there are many others who can well afford 
these expenses, and are not compelled to spend al. 
their time in toiling for ibe necessaries of life. Itisa 
great mistake however, to suppose that much expense 
is necessary in order to make a dwelling pleasing and 
beautiful. It need not ‘‘all be set up o7 established up- 
he most moderti and fesbie;jable foundations.”* 
the contrary, almost any man who has the taste 
and disposition, &n find the time and means to sur- 
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From the National Zgis. 
To the Young of both Sexes. 
It is of great importance that persons, in early life 
should prepare themselves for the part they are to ac 


insociety. There is a strong desire in both sexes to 


rise to respectability, and this is highly commendable 


but many persons err in their attempts to gain their 


object. 


A principal cause of the failure of young people to 
reach the object of their desire, is, the attempt to get 
In this way, they often aim at 
Thus, 
or many years past, young men have entered on busi- 
ness with borrowed capital, to an extent never before 
known; they have calculated upon the profits which 
were precarious; they have neglected to calculate the 
chances ef sudden declensions in business; they have 
entered upon house-keeping, with extravagant pur- 


rich without labor ! 
- an object without the means to accomplish it. 


chases of furniture; they have mostly failed, and re 


duced themselves and families to poverty. The fail- 
ures and the distress which have occurred in this coun- 
try within a few years exceed every thing probably 


that ever before happened. 


Young friends, learn wisdom. Itis not the order of 
Providence that mankind should have blessings and 
It is best for mankind that 
this sheuld be the order of things; good mora! habits are 
f ormed by industry; sudden acquisitions of property 

end to prevent the formation of euch habits, they are 
Moderate acquisitions of 
property generate good habits—the habits of prudence, 
of foresight, and correct calculation of what is practi- 


prosperity without labor. 


often ruinous to morals. 


eable. 


The desire of reaching a respectacle standing in 
life has led many to renounce labor for books, with 
the expectation that they can live by learning. But 
the number of persons who can gain subsistence by 
The protessions are 
unless that of the gospel ministry 
may be excepted. By far the greatest part of man- 
kind are destined to labor, without which society can- 


learning is comparatively small. 
{ull to everflowing; 


not be supported. 


In forming a plan of business for life, therefore, the 
first requisite is to determine the course to be pursued, 
the occupation which is to be followed, and then to 
devote all possible attention to gain the quaiifications 
In this prelim- 
inary to success, persons very often make great suc- 


essential to success in that occupation. 


cess. 


If a young man is to bea farmer, he must begin 
when a boy, and continue in that business. He must 
gain knowledge by experience, and muscular strength 


by labor. Books and learning will never make farm- 
ers. 

If a young man is to be a mechanic, he must begin 
his art when young, and persevere in it, and be _thor- 
oughly master of every part of his business. Books 
and learning cannot supply the want of labor and ex- 
perience. Farmers and artisans cannot be made in the 
school house or college. Mostof the studies cultiva- 
ted in our seminaries of learning, however useful to 
professional men, are notapplicable to all the common 
occupations of life. This the writer knows by expe- 
rience. 

It is with female as with males; hey desire to live 
without labor, and thousands of them fail of obtaining 
a good settlement in life, by aiming at what cannot be 
obtained. Hence, the high schools often become nur- 

eries of old maids. The daughters of wealthy men, 
who are sure of the means of living without labor, 
end such as are fortunate enough to marry men of in- 
fluence, may be justified in devoting many years to 
languages and sciences which they are never to use; 
but how small, comparatively, is this number ! 

Most of the people of this country possess small es- 
tates. which. when divided, will not support their 
children. Hence it often happens that children, 
whom the father can supportin genteel style, fail, at 
his death, of the means of subsistence. Hence, pro- 
bably, no country presents sv many instances of young 
persons of both sexes, educated above their condition, 
as the United States. Many persons and families, 
within the knowledge of the writer, have been ruined 
or doomed to struggle with adversity all their lives 
from this mistake. They begin wrong, they expect 
to be gentlemen and ladies without the means of sup- 
porting themselves in such style. 

Equally mistaken are many of the daughters of 
poor families. Some of them enter manufactories, 
where they get good wages, and dress in rich attire; 
neglect to gain a thorough knowledge of housekeep- 
ing, the very knowledge they most want to insure 
them’ a good sentiment. Young men of industry 
want wives that are good house-keepers. They do not 


sock females for theis dexterity in tending spools; but 


for those who are accustomed to do all the work of a 
family, and to make an economical use of money. 
, | Such wives are useful auxiliaries in supporting a fami- 
t| ly; whereas such aa are not accustomed to housework 
often check or prevent the prosperity of their hus- 
bands; sometimes they ruin them. 

Much less do men, in the ordinary occupations of 
life, seek for females who have studied geometry, al- 
gebra, rhetoric, zoology and the higher mathematics. 
Such sciences are of no use to them in discharging 
their duties, as wives, mothers or housekeepers; they 
are soon forgotten, and it not, never used; nor do 
they ever become subjects of conversation. In the 
course of thirty years observation, the writer has nev- 
erknown a female thus educated to make the leest 
use of such sciences; not even in the families of the 
affluent. Books on such subjects, read in after life, 
for the purpose of gratifying curiosity or enlarging the 
knowledge of the worksof nature, may de useful for 
these purposes among those who have leisure, but not 
being necessary to qualify females for these duties, 
should not be a part of echool education. 

In no particular is the folly of females more remark- 
able than in their estimate of labor. They seem to 
think it disgracing to labor in the family as domestics, 
when they will labor in manufactories without objee- 
tion. They do not consider that the proper sphere of 
females is in the family, and that they cannot fill that 
sphere without serving an apprenticeship, and they 
should no more disdain it, than young men should 
disdain to be apprentices to mechanics. The young 
of both sexes must be subordinate to those who are 
older, for it isfrom experience and knowledge of ol- 
der persons that they are to qualify themselves to be 
respectable masters and mistresscs themselves. Girls 
who have no property should seek to be domestics for 
two or three years in respectable, well-ordered fami- 
lies, for it is in these they are to learn, not only to do 
all kinds of work, but to improve their minds and 
their manners. It is the best, if not the only chance 
which many of them can have, thus to improve, and 
become respectable mistresses of families. 

All young persons should have a competent Eng- 
lish education, and for this pnrpose, they should have 
access, not only to the Bible, but to the best writings 
of Watts, Addison, Cowper and Mrs. Moore. In 
wealthy and well conducted families the poorest girls 
may have this advantage. By avoiding domestic ser- 
vice, they deprive themselves of advantages which 
they can never have in any other business. The 
pride of females often condemns them to poverty and 
a single life. Many and many a female fails to gain 
a comfortable settlement in life, merely because she 
is too proud to submit to the apprenticeship of learning 
the duties of a house-keeper in the character of a hi- 
red domestic. FRANKLIN, 








From the Maine Farmer, 
Signs of the Times. 


We sometime ago, under this head, made some re- 
marks in regard to the change of feeling at the South, 
respecting a ‘judicious tariff’’ on certain articles, 
which do not now pay any duty, or but very little; 
such as silk, wines, &c., which may be considered 
articles of luxury, and not of necessity. We were not 
aware of treading on the political toes of either party 
—but it so fell out that we received sundry hearty 
kicks, from individuals belonging to both of them. 

So mote it be, gentlemen; we have always been 
used to ‘* more kicks than coppers’’ from our youth up, 
and this getting thumped from both sides of the way, 
is pretty sure proof that we are inthe right. At any 
rate, one thing is certain, and you may all pout and 
make wry faces as long as you please, about it. You 
must have a tariff, and a pretty strong one too, or you 
must support your government by a direct tax. Now, 
which do you like best? When the last tariff was 
adopted, certain articles were admitted almost or quite 
duty free, because it was alledged that they could not 
be produced in this country. Among them, as we be- 
fore observed, were silks. Since that period, the ex- 
periment has been pretty thoroughly tried, and it has 
been found that we can produce silk here with ease, 
but the French, on account of labor being so much 
cheaper with them than with us, can sell cheaper than 
we can, and thus defeat usin the market. Very well, 
this might do, if they would meet us on reciprocal 
grounds—that is, take our produce, or some of it, dutv 
free. But this they decline doing. The song with 
them is—Free trade for us, and heavy duties for you. 

The tobacco planters are getting theiw ‘blood up,’’ 
and the following from the American Farmer shows 
what they mean to do. There will probably be, ere 
long, a modification of the tariff system, and we trust 





will meet and act with more union on a subject of such 
vital interest, to every son and daughter of the na- 
tion. 

Tat Batt 1s 1s Motion.—The Tobacco Planter 
are on the gui rire—to speak in plain English, on the 
look out. Their interest in Congress, if zealously 
combined, is strong enough to make itself be under. 
stood—and if not strong enough in numbers, let jt 
log-roll, a8 a last resort, with some other than cay 
make itso. 

The Planters of Charles County, Md , were to have 
held a meeting yesterday for the appointment of del. 
egates to the convention. 

The proceedings of a meeting in Dinwiddie, Va, 
will be found below, with some introductory remark 
from the National Intelligencer. The Lynchburg 
Virginian, alluding to the proceedings of this meet. 
ing, and remarking on the onerous duties levied on 
our Tobacco, by foreign powers, observes : 

*¢ Other nations are depressing our productive inter. 
ests by monopolies and onerous restrictions. In re. 
ciproeity for all which we have pursued the most lib. 
eral policy—the luxuries of foreign lands have entered 
our country almost duty free. Weshould no longer 
submit to these oppressive duties. It is time for us to 
obtain their repeal, or counieract them by similar re- 
strictions. If we cannot by our example induce other 
nations to adopt the enlightened policy we have pur. 
sued, why we have no alternative left but to try the 
retaliatory system.” 





Massachusetts Statistics. 


From the returns of the valuation assessors of the 
several towns in the State of Massachusetts, as pub. 
lished in the Boston Atlas, we compile the following 
interesting statistics : 

Population.—Whole number of males and females 
610,814, being an increase in ten years of 129,292. 

Polls.—Rateable polls of 16 years and upwards 
172,227, male polls not rateable 12,065, ditto paupers 

707. 

Buildings. —Whole number of dwelling houses in 
the State 96,227, shops and stores 23,019, barns 
63,806, other buildings worth over $20 and upwards 
26,573. 

Distilleries.—Whole number 78, breweries 15. 

Mills. —Grist 757, saw 1371, paper 98. 

Manufactories.—Splitting mills and nail machines 
424, iron works and furnaces 133, small arm manu- 
factories 12, carding machines 651, fulling mills 181, 
rope walks 64, glass factories 4, card factories 34, su- 
perficial feet of salt works 14,897,815. 

Cotton Factorics.—Whole number 343, looms 16,- 
638, spindles 624,540. 

Woolen Factories.—Whole number 201, looms 
3032, spindles 113,457. 

Other Fuctories.—Bleaching 10, linen 2, silk 1, 
works for printing calico and silks 12. 

Agricultural.—Tillage land 259,038 acres, the pro- 
duce of which is, wheat 101,178 bushels, rye 453,705, 
oats 1,226,300, corn 1,775,073, barley 149,004, hops 
237,941 pounds, hemp 7 tons, flax 2, broom corn 580, 
upland mowing land 440,930 acres, the produce of 
which ‘is 467,537 tons of hay, fresh meadow land 
184,822 acres, the produce of which is 135,930 tons, 
salt meadow land 39,305 acres, the produce of which 
is 26.203 tons. 

Various.—Superficial feet of wharves 8,402,286, 
tons of vessels 498,057, ounces of plate exceeding $20 
in value 153,670. 





Pride and Extravagance,. 


A slight exposition now and then of the way in 
which we “‘simple republicans’ live, will do no harm; 
for the means of acquiring information as to our aa- 
tional income and outgo are not always within the 
reach of the people. The last annual report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury contains some information 
of much value to the general reader, and goes to show 
that we are not exactly the plain, calculating, money- 
making people, that some modern travellers have pro- 
nounced us. Our institutions, it is true, are republi- 
can, as they partake of the nature aud spirit of our 
government, but suciety is the mere ape of foreign 
aristocracy, and we are as fond of our luxuries as most 
other peopie. ‘‘ Hard timcs’’ is a stereotyped com- 
plaint, and the embarrassed condition of the country 
is made a great political subject. This is all right 
enough, the contending parties must have some wea- 
pons to fight with, else how would the conflict pro- 
ceed? But while all these complaints were making, 
we last year paid to France and England, principal'y 
the former, twenty-four millions of dollars for silks, 
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jjoni shawle, a large part of which consisted of arti- 
tles used merely for ornament. 

In the younger days of our beloved country, the 
American girls did not dream of such things as Tag- 
fioni shawls—their mantles were the products of their 
own spinning wheels and looms—but with education 
comes refinement, and of course its motely cousin, 
ion. More than two miliions were paid last year 
for silk and worsted, seven millions for worsted stuff 

ds—one million for laces, nearly the same for leg- 

rn and straw hats and bonnets, being about twenty- 
fve millions of dollars for the ladies alone! whose 
vanity and nice ideas of fashion must be gratified.— 
Nor are the gentlemen without their share of foreign 

aries. ‘Three millions for wine, being six millions 
of gallons, and one million for cigars—the quantity 
putled away being ninety-three millions! Including 
gaffe, tea, spices, spirits, &c., amongst the luxuries, 
gore than fifty millione of dollars, nearly one third of 
gor entire imports, expended in iuxury and extrava- 


ce. 

Pour citizens have lest millions of dollars in endea- 
yoring to establish the silk business in this country, as 
he great morus multicaulis mania will prove, yet 
silks are imported into this country free of duty, and 
gnsequently we are encouraging foreign mauufac- 
tures to the utter ruin of our own, and acquiring a 
yste for foreign luxuries, when we would most assu- 
rely display more patriotism, were we to advance the 
products of our own industry. The St. Louis Ga- 
ptte, in a very sensible article on the subject, remarks 
‘It haa generally been considered the most just and 
reasonable policy to tax the luxuries of life, if taxes 
must be laid, while, by our present tariff, we tax the 
necessaries of life and introduce luxuries free of duty. 
We tax the poor man’s salt and clothing, and release 
the rich from a tax on their habiliments. We give 
employment to foreign silk growers, and reduce our 
own to beggary. Is this in accordance with the ge- 
nius of republicanism! Not certainly, as we under- 
stand it. In our trade with England and mosi other 
nations, our exports pay for our imports, but France 
brings us in debt tea ortwelve miJicns sunually.— 
Baltimore Ocean. 





The Workingman’s Garden and Grounds, 
“Tall thriving trees confess the fruitful mould, 
The redening apple ripens here to gold ; 
Here the blur fig with luscious juice o’erflows, 
With deeper red the full pomegrant glows,” &c, 
Homer’s Odyssey, book vii. 


It was certainly an exaggeration of Mrs. Trellope 
to eay, that no one could ever hear two Americans talk 
five minutes without the word dollar. So Bonaparte 
exaggerated when he called the British ‘*a nation of 
shopkeepers.’’ Be itso. Carricatures often tell the 
truth. Even the hideous concave mirror, though it 
exaggerate ever so much, shows me some grand blem- 
ishes in my face. I have tried the experiment, in 
walking the crowded streets of our cities, to catch the 

rominent word of the passer-by. The catalogue is 
imited, and consists of such as these, ‘* Ten per 
cent.”’—‘‘ doing a good business’’—*‘‘ money mar- 
ket’’— ‘operations in property *’—‘‘ exchange ’’— 
“ stock’’—*‘thousand dollare’’—** credit’’—*‘profits”’ 
—*‘ fortune,’ &c. &e. 
If a man is sopractical that he will not wash his 
face without ‘‘ value received,’’ I entertain no hopes 
of bringing him over. I have no purchase for my in- 
strument. Now cleanliness is a sort of decoration;— 
negative, perhaps, but the condition of all the rest.— 
Neatness follows very closely; a cleanly child is usual- 
ly neat. The cleanly housewife is sure to produce in 
her cottage acertain trim and symmetrical arrange- 
ment which gratifies the eye. This is neatness bud- 
ding into beauty. This transition ought to be seized 
upon wherever it appears. The pleasant little chil- 
dren who are yonder playing in the dust may be taught 
to keep themselves clean, and thento be neat. This 
is the path towards decoration. Taste needs develop- 
ment. These creatures may be bred to enjoy orna- 
ment, and thus we may geta race of people, even 
among the poor, who will begin to beautify the land. 
I live in the hope of seeing cottages along our multi- 
plied and dirty railways, each adorned not only witb a 
white surface and a close fence, but with roses, pinks, 
tulips, and all the pretty vegetabie gifts of a loving 
Providence; gifts which our yeomanry have too much 
banished to green-houses and ballads. 


_ The ways of adorning a house by rural aids are va- 
Tous, and so well known as scarcely to need enumera- 
tion. They may be adapted to the lowliest habitation 
of civilized man, no less than to the villa or the cha- 
teau. Nothing but love for domestic beauty and ordi- 
hary tact are required to rear a thousand 





along our highways. And if but one provident houee- 

holder will begin, we shall find that, humble as his 

habitation may be, he will soon be imitated by his 

neighbors. Fashion iteelf, the cause of so many fol- 

lies, may be brought in aid of virtuous enjoyment.— 

Let some working man make the trial, by holding up 

before his mind rural decoration as a distant object.— 

Let him secure to himeelf a house and garden where 

he is willing to apend his life. Let him, as his means 

allow, have it tight and finished, and by all means 

duly enclosed. Thiais the frame-work; after this en- 

sue the details. Let him learn the economy of a lit- 

tle timely paint, and of a fence or hedge which will 

withstand the assaults of wind and beasts. From day 

to day, ashe may be able to snatch a moment tor 

breathing the fresh air, let him remove unsightly ob- 

jects and make an entrance upon positive ornament.— 

How easy it is to sct out clumps or rows of trees, for 

shade and fruit, flowering shrubs or evergreen hedges! 

How agreeable to the wile and little ones, to be called 

out to join in dropping the cheap flower-seed or train- 

ing the luxuriant vine! ” ’ * 

Among these ornaments, the highest rank is due to 
Gardening; includ:ng in that term the rearing of val- 

uable trees. Children should be early taught that when 
they set out a fine tree, or insert a graft, they are do- 
ing afavor to posterity, and beginning that which 
shall continue to make others happy when they are in 
their graves. It has always been pleasant to me to 
see the house of the industrious citizen embowered in 
flowering vines and trees. Andon Saturday evening, 
a season when so many forsake their work only for the 
porter-house or the tavern, the man who possesses 
such aretreat will have a strong inducement to seek 
his delightful home, and meet his little household 
among the smiles of natural scenery. 

‘Pere are many very precious maxims of life which 
need to be pointed out; they are overlooked by the 
mass of the people. Once indicated, they are believ- 
ed and embraced. Among these is the tollowing :— 
Sumpie ornament hinders no good use. Tire watch 
runs as well in a comely case, as it would in a deal 
box. The draught is just as savory out of a chased 
tankard. And every good of household life is unim- 
paired by nestling among green foliage, climbing ho- 
neysuckles, and parterres of flowers. 1 long to see 
this acted upon by our people. [ long to see them 
snatching a few hours from the noisy throng of idlers, 
and the delirious mirth of the bar-room, and spending 
them on the little innocent decorations of humble but 
delightful home. 

The time required for beautifying a house and en- 
closure is really so little, thatit scarely admits of being 
brought into acalculation. A few minutes at day- 
break, in the spring and autumn, will in the course of 
a year work wonders. A few snatches of time after 
labor is ended may be spared by the busiest man. If 
his work has lain within doors, or has been of the se- 
dentary kind, a little exercise and air, enjoyed in pru- 
ning and trimming his vines, will ve restorative to his 
health and spirits. This is better than mere repose.— 
Nature abhoisa vacuum of employment. Is not this 
positive gain? Health is ‘the poor man’s riches;”’ 
that which conduces to it is worth more than money. 
Even those whoare athletic, or who work at trades 
which give thei constant motion, do not the less need 
something of this sort. It is not mere muscular ex- 
ertion which preserves and restores health. There 
may be great bodily effort with no better result than 
fatigue. What every man requires when the day is 
done, is gentle recreation, something between work 
and play, which shall break the train of moody thought, 
repair the waste of nervous elasticity, and put the 
jaded mind in good humor with itself and others. 


When the artizan, after his evening repast, goes 
out to water his flowers, every thing he touches is his 
own; and nothing so much his own as the trees he 
planted or the shades he gathered. He is refreshed 
and tranquilized, and grows into the love of home.— 
These pleasures are mightily increased, when he sees 
around him his children partaking in his toils and joye, 
and cheering one another with the merry laugh to 
work or sport; while the wife’s voice, heard within, 
as she sings contentedly over the crad!e, adds a loveiy 
music to the scene. This isa picture, of which the 
original may be found in many a poor but happy fami- 
ly; would that it were so in all! Under such shades 
as these, domestic quiet loves to dwell; and in such a 
spot religion finds its sanctuary. 

Contrast with this a case which we are often called 
to witness. The mechanic or laborer has worked 
hard all day. At the close of his toils he turns his 
face homewards, But he has not provided or cherish- 
ed at his dwelling any strong attraction. No refine- 





too much his practice to pass his leisures hours else- 
where. He feels the need of some relaxation. He is 
languid from fatigue, and sullen from the disgust of 
labor. In sucha condition he is easily attracted to 
the bar-room. There, amidst the odors of liquer and 
tobacco, he forgets his previous listlessness and anxie- 
ty, tv become the victim of an unnatural and danger- 
ous excitement. The glass, the jest, and the son 
make the evening fly swiftly. Late at night he rine | 
his way hoine, if not drunk, yet humbled, discontent- 
ed, and peevish. No children greet him with their 
joyous leugh; the neglected little creatures are asleep, 
and the sad wife is awake only through anxious ex- 
pectation of her husband. Am I extravagant in tra- 
cing much of the misery in such a case to the want of 
taste for those little things which makes one’s home 
desirable? Asa general observation, I have never 
seen idle or profligate sons issuing from within the 
cottage paling which has been ado:ned by their own 
infant hands. And, on the cther hand, it would re- 
quire astoical love of virtue ferits own sake, to make 
any youth love the foul, smoky, fenceless cabin of a 
thriftless father. Sweeten home, and you close nine 
out of ten doors to temptation. — Working-man. 





Silk. 


In May, I hatched a lot of silk worms, numbering 
about 6,000; fed them on the White and Biack mul- 
berry; after the last moultin, I lost about half of them 
by crowding them too thick upon the ehelves and be- 
ing unable to ventilate the room in three as hot days 
as we have had this summer; butthe remainder wound 
about one bushel of cocoons of a fine quality, which 
at the prezent price, would pay at least - per day, in- 
cluding all the time in feeding the whole.—Alb. Cul. 
C. M. L. A. 





Lacontc Apvice.—Mr. Hillyard, who for twenty- 
one years has been the President of the Northampton- 
shire Farming and Grazing Society, the annual meet- 
ing of which was held on Wednesday, in presenting 
a prize cup to Mr. J. C. Elliott, gave him the follow- 
ing laconic piece of advice :—‘* Now, young man, 
take this cup, and remember always to piough deep, 
and drink shallow.’’—Eng. paper. 





Pioveninc.—The whole series of furrows on an 
English statute acre, supposing each to be nine inches 
wide, would extend to 19,360 yards; and adding 
twelve yards to every two hundred and twenty for the 
ground travelled over in turning, the whole work of 
one acre may be estimated as extending to 20,416 
yards, or eleven miles and nearly five furlongs. 





Apology for Cultivating Flowers, 
BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


I deem it not an idle task, 
These lovely things to rear, 
That spread their arms as they would ask, 
If sun and dew are here— 
For simple wants alone are theirs, 
The pure and common too— 
The bounty of refreshing airs, 
The gift of liquid dew. 


And they return for every ray, 
A gayer smile ond look ; 

And greenly as the clear drops play, 
They murmer of the brook; 

And thus our thoughts away they lure, 
Where woods and waters gleam, 

And mountain airs are strong and pure, 
And sing the bird and stream. 


Frail, grateful things! how fondly they 
The nurtured leaf outspread, 

And more than all my care repays, 
When from its folded bed 

Some pink or crimson blossom press 
To thrill me with delight, 

To fill my very eyes with tears, 

lts beauty is so bright, 


Nay, 'tis no idle thing, ! trust, 
To foster beauty’s birth, 

To lift from out the lowly dust, 
One blossom of the earth— 

Where barrenness before had been 
A verdure to disclose, 

And make the desert, rich in sheen, 
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Early Importation of Sheep. 

*¢ A Subscriber” asks for information respecting 
the Sheep imported into this country from Spain, by 
Col. Humphrey, of Connecticut, *‘40 or 50 years 
ago’’—particularly as to where, or from what flock 
they were obtained. 

We have looked over a large number of agricultural 
works, but find no definite information on this sub- 
ject. The most that we can learn is, that in 1805, or 
1806, Col. H. imported about 100 Mer!..0 sheep from 
Spain. They were said to have originated from the 
same breed as those imported into this State from 
France, a year or two previous, by Chancellor Liv- 
ingston, but differing from them essentially in their 
character. Those from France were longer, had 
straighter legs, longer necks, and bodies more barrel 
shaped. Their wool was equally fine, but somev hat 
longer, and the sheep were more delicate in constitution. 
Those from Spain were short legged and slab sided, 
with short necks heavily dulapped; the wool fine, but 
short; constitution more hardy than those from France. 

If any of our readers can give the particular infor- 
mation desired, we should be pleased to have them do 
so. Inthe meantime perhaps the above may be of 
service to our correspondent.—Ebs. 





Post Masters 

Have very generally assisted us by obtaining subserip- 
tions and remitting money. For this they have our 
sincere thanks, and deserve the thanks of the commu- 
nity at large. We trust they will see good results 
from the circulation of the paper in their towns, and 
that they will feel disposed to continue their efforts in 
our behalf. 





The Public Press. 


We are under great obligations to many editors of 
newspapers who have published our Prospectus, or 
kindly noticed the New Genesee Farmer. Tosuch 
we will continue to send it without asking an ex- 
change; and if they desire it sent to a friend also, 
we will cheerfully add the name to our list. (Those 
who have not done so, but feel disposed to aid us, will 
confer a favor by inserting the prospectus below.) 

Editors of Agricultural, Scientific, or Literary, pa- 
pere, who generously give us an exchange, will please 
accept our sincere thanks, 





THE NEW GENESEE FARMER. 


The Cheapest Agricultural Paper in the Union—Only 
50 cents a year, (in advance.) 16 large pages 
monthly, with cuts. J. J. Tromas & M. B. Bare- 
Ham, Editors. Davin Tuomas and others, assis- 
tants; One HunpReED CORRESPONDENTS. 

The flattering encouragement which the New 
Genesee Farmer has received during the past year, 
has convinced the proprietors that the paper can be 
sustained in its native soil, and at its economical price ; 
and while they express their gratitude for the assis- 
tance they have thus far received, they would now, 
with renewed confidence, appeal to the friends of agri- 
culture in behalf of the Second Volume. The paper 
is so well known, and so highly approved, that it is 
unnecessary to speak of its character, further than to 
say, that it will not suffer by a comparison with any 
other paper of the kind in the United States: Each 
successive number has shown an increase of talent and 
correspondents; It has received during the past year, 
original communications from ONE HUNDRED 
WRITERS, most of whom are well known practical 

armers. It also contains the most useful selections 

from other agricultural journals, reports of the mar- 

kets, &c. 

The object of the New Genesee Farmer is to ad- 
vance the great interests of Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture—to benefit the communtity in general, and farm- 
ersin particular: Experieuce proves that it ie well 
calculated to promote this object; and therefore it is 
the duty of every friend of improvement to extend its 
eirculation, in order that its influence may be felt 
throughout the agricultural community; 

The friends of Agricultural Societies should espe- 
gially encourage this paper; for. unless farmers 
on the subject, and get their minds interested in 
profession, they will not act efficiently for its adva’ 


ment. The Societies formed last year in Western 
New York, and their fine exhibitions, have already 
given anewimpulse to the cause in this section of 
country; and it is confidently expected that much 
more willbe done the coming season. 

The 2d Volume commenced Jan. 1, 1841. 

I> All Postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
and remit money to the publishers. 

Address, BATEHAM & CROSMAN. 
Rochester, N. Y: 





ENGLISH MARKETS. 

The latest news from England, dated 4th Dec. is of but little 
importance as it respects the Markets. The Money Market 
was said to be somewhat improved and Cotton a shade high- 
er. The duty on Wheat was 24s. Sd per quarter, and on 
Flour 14s 10d per bbl. 

Lonpon, Dec. 2.—The Corn market keeps declining; this 
week’s average of English wheat is 60s per qr. In Flour, 
scarcely any thing doing; we quote ic nominally 30 to 33s 
duty paid, and25 to 27s in bond. Salted hides have declined 
4d per lb; dry are maintained. 

Liverroot Woot Market, Dec. 2.—Scotch: A fair de- 
mand was felt for most classes of Scotch this week, and the 
rates previously obtained were steadily supported. A good 
spring inquiry from the United States would materially add 
to the firmness of the trade. Our foreign wool market was 
somewhat brisker this week, and a tolerable number of trans- 
actions took place at the rates of Saturday, the 2ist ult. 

Mancuester.—The accounts received this morning from 
Manchester are of amore clieering character than any re- 
ceived for some time past. Money was becoming more plen- 
tiful, and bills more easy of discount, owing, it is said, to 
timely interference by the London discount brokers, who had 
taken off a great number of the bills of the foreign houses, 
and thus relieved the loeal money market. The prospects of 
trade were also improving. The extensive Mediterranean 
market, in consequence of the events which have occurred 
in Syria, was zxgain considered to te opened, and orders have 
arrived from the United States, with anticipations of more 
and larger by the next packets. 

— * 
NEW YORK MARKET—Dec. 22. 

Frovr, Grain, &c.—The receipts of Genesee and all other 
sorts of Flour through the Hudson are closed. The stock 
on hand is variously estimated from 225,000 to 300,000 bbls. 
There is a constant demand and prices rather stiffen. The 
sales of Genesee are at $4 94a $5 for common brands; 500 
Ohio in good order round and flat hoops, sold on Saturday at 
$4 06; Michigan $4 88, fancy brands of Genesee and Uhio 
range from $5 25 to 5 75. Some sales were made of Bran- 
dywine Flour at $5 50, and of Georgetown at $5 25. Rye 
Flour is $3 43 25, and Corn Meal $2 §8 per bbl: Small 
sales were made of prime Ohio Wheat at 107 cts. Rye 
closed at 57 a4 59 ets. One of the last sales of Corn was a 
cargo of Southern new at 52 cts. wt.; old Southern is held 
at 55 cents; Jersey might bring alittle more. Northern 
Oats bave advanced a little and command 40 4@ 41 cents per 
bushel. Jersey sold at 33 cents. There were no sales of 
Barley. 

& Money Marxet.—There was a pretty large business trans- 
acted at the Stock Exchange, and prices generally well sus- 
tained. United States Bank was sold at 66, buyer 30 days; 
Delaware and Hudson went up 4; North American Trust 
do. $; Vicksburg Bank do. 3; Canton Company down 3;— 
Paterson R. R. up $; New Jersey R. R. do. }; Stonington 
R. R. do. }; Harlem down 3. 

* $5000 Exchange on Philadelphia sold at 984, and $2000 do. 
at 982 per cent. 

#2000 Indiana bonds sold at 74 for next week. 

The Philadelphia Banks have notified to the parties mak- 
ing the loan, that they are in readiness to receive their por- 
tion of the two anda half millions, and issue Post Notes 
forthwith. 

The Richmond Whig of Tuesday says—“ Money matters 
are tight this week, and will continue to he so for some weeks 
tocome. Discounts will be comparatively small until the 
yearly reports of the Banks are made.” 


PRICES OF FLOUR AT DIFFERENT PLACES. 


Boston... eseeseese +85 22 @ $5 50 Market firm. 
Philadelphia. ....... 475 @ 487 Brisk. 
Ba'timore. ...+..+++ 475 @ 500 
Richmond. ......+-. 487 @ 500 Dull. 
Alexander........- 450 @ 481 
Cincinnati. ....2.- 3 62 
Wilmington. ...-.22 465 
New Orleans....... 450 

CINCINNATI PORK MARKET. 

Up to December 10th, the whole number of hogs sold in 
this market was 38,000. Thedrovers, generally are packing 
their own pork, having paid prices to preclude their selling it 
for less than $4 50, and the packers offering only from $4 
to $4 25. 


ROCHESTER MONEY MARKET. 








Specie Eastern Funds par 
Treasury Notes 1 pret. prem. | Indiana 8a dis 
Eastern Drafts 14 “* = do. | Illinois 10 a do 
Pennsylvania 5 a 6 dis. | United States 4a do 
| Ohio 8a do. | New Jersey paras do 
Michigan 12 213 = «do. | Canada 4a do 
Maryland 7a do. | Susp’sn Bridze 4 a do 





MOUNT HOPE GARDEN & NURSERIES, 
ST. PAUL STREET, 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 





FP‘HE Proprietors of this establishment offer for sale an 
“i extensive assortment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, Green House Plants, Bulbous Flower 


* | Roots, Double Dahlias, &¢. &c. 


Gardens laid out, and Gardeners furnished on reasonable 
notice.—Persons requiring information on any subject eon, 
nected with the business, will receive a prompt reply, 7 
All orders, letters of inquiry, &c. must be addressed (post 
paid) directly to us. 

Trees, Plants, &c., will be carefully packed, so that the 
may be earried to any part of the country in safety; and poor 
ages will be marked and shippe:l as may be designated in the 
order, 

Persons with whom the proprietors are unacquainted are 
requested to give a satisfactory reference, or name some per. 
son in the city of Rochester, who will guarantee the paye 
ment. ELLWANGER & BARRY 
Rochester, Dec. 1, 1840. , 
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WANTED, At the Roches 


TIMOTHY SEED BATEHAM & CROSMAN 


ter Seed Store. 











ILSON’S STRAW CUTTER.—This ‘moching 

has been fully tested by a large number of individuals, 
and is pronounced decidedly superior to any other of the 
kind.—They are for sale at the Seed Store, 








ROCHESTER PRICES CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR 
THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, JAN. 1, 1841, 


WHEAT,....per bushel,....§ 75a$ 78 
CORN, ccccccccce 66 BT heecees 41 
OATS, coccseeses * Beccceee SS 
BARLEY, cccocee * Tisessedes 
Be acscccocceses © eee 
BEANS, White,.. ** Diviiensaeas 
POTATOES, .... * Weeccese B 
APPLES, Desert,. * Blecccoee B 
66 Common, ** ...ceee W.ccoee BD 
os Dried, oc. 8 s.cccce Feooee & 
CIDER,.....+--+ barrel, ... 1,00...+. 
FLOUR, Superfine, ** .....2. 4,2Decccecces 
4“ Fine, ccce * 2 ccccs DpMeccvcedso 
RET. cncuscdone @ socccuc Meenees 
PORK, Mess,..+-+ ** .20e2-.11,00.... 12,00 
66 Primes, cces § ccccce EOOsccee OM 
“ Hog, «--.100 Ibs.....3,5€ we2- 4,00 
BED. .occctscce ™ sccacnstilacess GiM 
POULTRY,....per pound, 
EGGS, ......+++0--perdozen, 15...+...183 
BUTTER, Fresh, .. perpound 14...... 16 
66 Firkin,.... © nce 10s cccce 12} 
CR ecscccccccce @ cco G coscccese ¥ 
DB seccncacensan one Vcscnence ® 


ereeeee 


TALLOW, Clear,.... * ... Srcccccceed 
PER ceccccceecces * ccc Beccccccces 
SHEEP SKINS,....each,... 75..00 0087 
WOOL, ....-+....-pound,.. endoen, 


PEARL ASHES, ..100 lbs.. 5,00... .cccess 
[74 “ 


POT, 
SS) ae 
GRASS SEED,....bushel,.. 
CUAPV ER, “ceccecee * 00..... 7,00 
Titasess * oso nas oon . Sbeese 
PLASTER, (in bbls.) per ton, 6,00.....ecees 
66 bulk, (at Wheatland) 3,00.......e+ 


Remarxs.—After several weeks of unusual dullness and 
bad going, we were, a few days since, favored with 2 go 
fall of snow, and now the gliding sle'ghs, with merry bells, 
make Old Winter appear gxy and cheerful again, and pre- 
pare us for a “‘ happy new year.” Business has greatly re- 
vived; and, although there is, as usual on “ pay day,” much 
complaint about the scarcity of money, we have great reason 
to be thankful that there is no complaint about the scarcity 
of bread. 

Waueat is now brought in toa considerable extent, and the 
price has advanced a trifle since our last. Flour remains the 
same. 

Pork still comes in most abundantly, and sells at a rather 
better price than last month. The largest sized hogs now 
Sell at $4 per 100 Ibs. 

Pouttry has heen very fine and abundant during the holi- 
days, and sold readily at 6 to 7 cents per Ib. Eggs are very 
searce and dear: Grocers have paid as high as 1°} cents per 
dozen for them during the past week. 

\Crover Seep begins to appear, but the price is not yet es 


. 5, 
diene 
7,00...+.8,00 
1, 

6,00. 


00..... 1,50 





tablished: $6 per bushel have been paid for some small lows 











